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Si l'amour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SILVERY VOICE. 


4,N the gloaming of a beautiful summer’s evening the 
steamer Shamrock, carrying Her Majesty’s mails, cast 


off her warps at Holyhead Pier, and amidst the roar 





of steam, the cheer of the crowd on the pier, and the 


waving of handkerchiefs, started on her journey for 


Dublin. 


The passengers were of the miscellaneous class usually found on 


the Irish mail boats, but being summer time there was a large 
muster of tourists, the majority of them having come down from 
London by the mail train. 

Amongst the first-class passengers was a young man, robust and 
ruddy-looking, and bearing the impress of one who had seen only the 
bright side of the world, and upon whom Fortune had smiled her 
sweetest smile. There was something striking in the appearance of 
this young fellow, quite apart from his broad shoulders and well-knit 
frame, as with dainty fingers he toyed with a cigar from which every 
now and again he puffed little smoke rings and watched them curl 
lazily in the stagnant air. His pose and general bearing seemed to 
indicate refined breeding. But in addition to this, any one with the 


slightest powers of observation could not have failed to be impressed 
A 
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by his handsome, frank, and honest-looking face ; a face that at once 
declared its owner to be a man of: great intelligence, and one who 
would not readily lend himself to a mean action. He was leaning 
against the door of the hurricane deck cabin, and his blue eyes were 
fixed dreamily on the fast receding shore. 

This young man was Robert Boulcourt, M.D., and son of Richard 
Boulcourt, Esq., of Boulcourt Hall, Guildford, and formerly M.P. for 
the important borough of Trlam-on-the-Wold. 

Robert had only just emerged from the chrysalis state of medical 
studentship, and having passed a very successful examination, he had 
gained his diploma with honours, and was now going to enjoy a well- 
earned holiday. He had studied hard, and his fellow-students had 
spoken of him as being “ deuced clever,” while his tutors had not 
been slow to pronounce him “an exceedingly promising young man.” 
Being only three-and-twenty years of age, it might well be said that 
life lay before him, and everything seemed to point to a career that, 
though it might not be brilliant, would nevertheless be marked by 
sound usefulness. For no one could look into that face and note the 
open countenance, and the resolute, expressive mouth, without. 
coming to the conclusion that Robert Boulcourt would try to leave the 
world better than he found it. So far his career had been uneventful ; 
he had travelled a good deal on the Continent, and he knew his own 
country intimately. But this travelling had been done, and the 
knowledge gained during his periodical holidays, for during his 
working days he had with characteristic persistency applied himself 
with great diligence to his studies, thus leaving himself but little 
time for anything outside his routine of duties. And so from year 
to year he had gone on ; one year being very much like another, and 
nothing had ever occurred to interrupt the even tenor of his way. 
But now this journey that he was taking was destined to add a dark 
thread to the woof of his existence. A journey of pleasure, as he 
hoped, it was bound to be productive of some pain ; though had any 
one whispered this to him then, he would have laughed at what 
would have seemed the absurdity of the notion. For was he not 
young, well endowed by nature, well off by circumstances; the son 
of a wealthy man whose wealth would pass to him at his father’s 
death ; of robust constitution, and without any vicious habits? 
How, then, was it likely that a holiday outing to join a friend in 
Dublin, and with him journey to the Wild West, could be productive 


of pain? 
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On the first blush it would have seemed as if he would have been 
perfectly justified in deriding any prophet of evil who might have 
croaked of coming gloom ; but men’s lives are influenced by trifles 
that nevertheless have frequently momentous consequences. 

To all the many persons on pleasure and business bent who 
crowded the steamer, Robert Boulcourt was an utter stranger, as 
they were to him, Yet one of these strangers was to become to him 
as a Fate that should lead him into tortuous ways, and place many 
red days in the calendar of his life. 

It was a beautiful night. The gloaming had come like a soft, 
purple mantle, that gradually deepening and deepening in colour 
had revealed myriads of jewel stars in the dark blue sky, the 
reflection of which, in the oily sea, trembled like living points of 
fire. It had been a glorious day, and the golden beauty of 
the day had given place to the silvery splendour of the night. 
There was no wind, but a rolling swell caused the vessel to pitch a 
little, though this /it//e exerted a marked influence on certain of the 
passengers on whom, in those agonising moments, the beauties of 
the night were utterly lost. There were but few people about the 
quarter-deck, for those who were not sick had retired, fearing that 
they might become so, or because they were fagged with the day’s 
travelling, 

Although there was an entire absence of wind, the night air was 
chilly, as is frequently the case in the summer-time in England. 
Robert began to feel this chill a little, and as he tossed the fragment 
of his cigar into the sea, he turned to descend to the cabin with a 
view of getting a rug to throw over his shoulders. Just as he was 
stepping into the hurricane cabin, from which the stairs descended 
to the saloon, somebody else was stepping out, and as a consequence 
he and this somebody collided rather forcibly. 

“ Really, I beg your pardon. I hope I haven’t hurt you,” he 
exclaimed emphatically ; “ but it is so dark here I really couldn’t 
see.” 

** Don’t apologise, sir. It is I who am to blame,” answered the 
somebody. 

This little incident was a commonplace one, and was not charac- 
terised by anything that could remove it above an exceedingly 
ordinary occurrence ; and when the somebody had uttered the 
rejoinder to his apology, she—for it was a she—stepped out on to 


the deck and was swallowed up by the darkness of the night. 
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Instead of descending the stairs at once, however, and immediately 
forgetting all about this encounter, Robert. stood irresolute, for there 
was something in the voice of the speaker that had touched a chord 
in his heart. It was a voice so silvery, so sweet, so low, and yet 
withal filled 
he found himself speculating upon what sort of a person its owner 


as it seemed to him—with an ineffable sadness, that 





yas—young, that was indicated, for such a voice could not have 
belonged even to middie age—and he was half tempted to go 
out on to the deck again and speak to her. But an instant’s reflec- 
tion showed him how absurd this would be. What excuse could he 
make for again addressing her? The little contretemps having been 
apologised for by both persons, there the matter ended. Two utter 
strangers running against each other in the dark was a very 
commonplace affair, but even had Robert been ever so disposed to 
have followed the lady, he would not have known her again, for he 
had been quite unable to see her face in the darkness. 

He descended at last to the cabin, which he found very stuffy, hot, 
and disagreeable, for a great number of people were lying about, and 
some of them were sea-sick. Having possessed himself, therefore, of 
some wraps, the young man was only too anxious to escape to the 
upper deck once more, where, although the night air was chilly, it 
was at least pure. Having procured a large folding chair, he 
selected a spot near the saloon skylight, and rolling himself well up 
in his costly rugs, he lit another cigar, and then, lying back in the 
chair, he betook himself to dreaming. 

Tt was the time for dreaming—even wakeful dreams—though it 
was night; for such a night at sea is always thought-breeding to 
reflective people. 

The great engine throbbed like an iron heart, and its pulsations 
thrilled through every plank and fibre of the vessel that, ploughing 
up before her a great furrow of phosphorised spray, left in her wake 
a long, broad, glittering track that was like a quivering Milky Way. 
Robert leaned back gazing at the stars, which seemed to be swaying 
backwards and forwards, owing to the motion of the ship; and this 
motion begetting a pleasant haziness of the brain, as it were, he began 
to doze a little; but it was a singular thing that the voice of the lady 
with whom he had collided would ring in hisears. He heard it in the 
pulsing engine and the plaintive night wind, and do what he would 
he could not shut it out. If the voice had been a harsh or raspy 
one, the strong probabilities are it would have made no impression 
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whatever upon him. But its clear intonations, its bell-like sounds, 
and the sadness with which it was tinged, haunted him, and do what 
he would he could not help wondering who the person was. Was 
she good-looking? Was she fair or dark? Where was she going to? 
Was she married or single? Of course, these speculations were no 
doubt very foolish, and Robert, perhaps, would have been the first 
to confess that himself ; but then they were born of the idleness of 
the situation and the solemnity of the night, the glittering dome 
above and the star-flecked sea below ; for there is always some- 
thing impressive in these things, however unsentimental a person 
may be. 

Robert Boulcourt, like most young men of his age and tempera- 
ment, was not without some poetical feeling, and some enthusiasm 
that was exceedingly liable to be roused to ‘activity by passing 
circumstances that were in harmony with his moods. And his mood 
on this particular night being thoughtful—catching its tone as it were 
from the impressive surroundings of tranquil sea and star-jewelled 
sky—the silvery voice had swept like a breath over his heart-strings, 
and the vibrations had not yet ceased. Having smoked his cigar 
out he tossed the stump overboard, and feeling drowsy, he drew his 
rugs well up about his head, and addressed himself to sleep. 

Youth without care seldom finds much difficulty in inducing sleep, 
and Robert was soon oblivious to all things mundane. How long 
he slept he did not know, but it must have been a considerable time. 
Then he awoke feeling very cold, for his rugs had slipped down, and 
the wind, which had increased, was blowing keenly. The sea was 
leaping in little wavelets that flashed like diamond-dust ; and the 
moon was rising and shedding a track of trembling silver over the 
water. 

Robert awoke with the silvery voice still ringing in his ears, This 
time it was not fancy, but reality. There was no mistaking it, for 
there was something so insinuating about the tones, that once heard 
they were not likely to be soon forgotten. The owner of the voice 
was evidently on the other side of the skylight, and she, no doubt, 
like Robert, preferred to remain in the pure air of the upper deck 
rather than pass the night below in the fetid atmosphere of the 
crowded saloon. 

She was speaking now to a companion, and though the voice had 
lost none of its silveryness, there was the sharpness of anger in it, 
This is what Robert heard :— 
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“T wish you would let me alone. I don’t wish to go below. The 
smell of the cabin will be too much for me, and I shall be sick.” 

“But you will take cold, and you have no rugs nor nothing,” 
answered the person addressed, but in accents so harsh, so jarring, 
almost savage, that they contrasted strangely with the clear voice 
of the younger person. For the last speaker was beyond all question 
of doubt far from young, and her accent betrayed a foreign origin. 

“Never mind if I do take cold. No one will suffer but myself,” 
returned the young woman, with a sort of despairing sigh. 

“That is false,” answered the older one, angrily. “I shall suffer ; 
my husband will suffer; and we can’t afford to have you on our 
hands as an invalid.” 

“Oh, do leave me, please,” exclaimed the first speaker. “I want 
to try and go to sleep, and you are annoying me now very much.” 

“Very well, as you will,” was the answer; “ but I have warned 
you. I am going down into the cabin to sleep.” 

Robert heard this person shuffle off, and the younger one draw a 
deep sigh. The little dialogue that he had thus inadvertently 
listened to spurred him into new interest in the owner of the silvery 
voice, and he began forming all sorts of theories as to what she was 
and her position in life. The few words which had come to him were 
pregnant with deep meaning, for they told two things very unmis- 
takably: first that the young woman was not very happy in her 
mind ; and secondly, that she and the older person were not on the 
most lovable terms. That the young woman was not a tourist on a 
journey of pleasure was rendered pretty clear by the words of her 
companion—“ TI shall suffer; my husband will suffer; and we can’t 
afford to have you on our hands as an invalid.” There was some- 


thing cold and heartless in them, and were such as an unfeeling 


employer might address to a servant. But the person addressed 
could hardly occupy a position so menial as a mere servant, for 
servants did not usually travel as saloon passengers ; while again, it 
was most difficult to associate the owner of that sweet voice with a 
menial place in life. Such thoughts as these coursed through Robert’s 
brains until there gradually grew upon him a most powerful 
curiosity to know the solution of the little mystery. Under other 
circumstances and in another place it might have seemed no mystery 
at all, and scarcely have caused him a moment’s serious thought ; but 
the fact of his being at sea, that this young person was his fellow- 
traveller, and that the hour was the solemn one of midnight, served 
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to give an importance and a certain mystery to a few lightly-uttered 
words. 

“T should like to know who she is,” he found himself mentally 
exclaiming. “What is she travelling to Ireland for, and why in 
the company of a foreigner who is evidently without any sympathy 
for her?” 

It was impossible for him to help these questions arising in his 
mind, and at last, impelled by a curiosity that he could not resist, 
he rose and walked to the other side of the deck. The moon had 
now risen sufficiently to make every object fairly distinct, and he 
beheld the form of the young woman reclining in a chair similar to 
the one he himself had been occupying. Although he tried hard to 
do so he could not see her face, for not only was it in the shadow 
thrown by the skylight, but it was covered with a thick veil. He 
noticed, however, that she had no wraps about her, which surprised 
him much, for the air now was quite cold. He returned, therefore, 
to his own chair, and brought back a costly and heavy bear-skin rug, 
with the intention of offering it toher. But at first his courage failed 
him, and he took a few turns up and down the deck, until his 
resolution grew strong again. Then, stopping in front of her, he 
said with all the grace and suavity he could summon to his aid :-— 

“Pray excuse me, miss, but I note you are without a rug, and 
the air is so cold now, I am sure you cannot be comfortable. Permit 
me the pleasure of lending you mine.” 

“Oh, thank you, you are very kind, but I don’t need it,” she 
answered, sweetly, as she sat up straight and laughed a little. 

Robert grew bolder from the gentle manner in which she spoke, 
and said : 

“Do let me beg you to take it. I am sure it will add to your 
comfort and enable you to get some sleep.” 

“ But what will you do?” 

‘Oh, I have another,” he answered cheerfully, as he dropped the 
rug on to her knees. 


“What a beautiful soft skin,” she returned, in a tone that plainly 


showed how thankful she was for the warmth the fur would bestow ; 
and instantly she pulled it well up about her throat and buried her 
hands deep in its soft folds, and added, with a grateful sigh, “I 
am so much obliged to you, but I do hope you will not be incon- 
venienced.” 


“Not at all he said with a laugh. “I have a second rug 
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on deck here, and another below in the cabin if I need it.” 

Having said this, he felt that he had said all there was to say on 
the subject, and the situation became embarrassing. For while 
yearning to learn something more about her, he was too well-bred 
to force himself upon the attention of a lady to whom he was an 
utter stranger. The little kindness he had shown her was warranted 
by a traveller's privileges, but those privileges did not justify him in 
oecoming a bore. She, with a woman’s quickness, was no doubt 
equally alive to the embarrassing nature of the situation, and, being 
deeply grateful for the attention, she felt that she ought to say 
something more, so she remarked :— 

*T believe we shall reach Dublin quite early in the morning, so I 
hope you will come for your beautiful rug in time.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, laughingly ; “though even if I should 
forget it, I shall not grieve very much.” Then, with a view of 
prolonging the conversation, he ventured on the question, “ I presume 
you are going to see some friends in Dublin ?” 


” 


“No, sir; I have no friends there.” There was such manifest sad- 
ness in the manner in which this was uttered, that Robert could not 
be insensible to it, and he found himself sympathising with this 
young woman, as though he knew her intimately, and was acquainted 
with her history. 

“T am distressed to hear that,” he remarked thoughtfully, and 
almost involuntarily being led away for the moment by his aroused 
sympathies for this—as he began to think—forlorn young stranger. 
“Tam sorry if I should seem to be impertinently curious, but I 
should like to ask if you are going to a situation in Dublin?” 

“T am going to fulfil an engagement,” she returned, after a pause 
and with evident reluctance. Robert noticed this hesitation on her 
part, and he was sorry he had asked the question, for he believed 
that he had wounded her vanity, and forced her to make a humiliat- 
ing confession. 

“T regret that I have been so rude,” he murmured apologetically, 
and feeling more and more sympathy for her, as in his own mind he 
came to the conclusion that she was a governess, and possibly the 
representative of some good but reduced family. 

«Oh, indeed, sir, you have not been rude,” she exclaimed, quickly, 
as if anxious to remove any such impression from his mind. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, for I would not willingly be 
so; but the fact is you and I have met before.” 
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“‘Tndeed!” she cried in amazement. ‘“ Where?” 

“On board,” he answered with a smile. ‘Our meeting was a 
forcible one. We came into collision at the door of the hurricane 
house.” 

“Oh, you were the gentleman I ran against. I am sure I feel 
quite ashamed of myself for my clumsiness.” 

“On the contrary, it is T who ought to be ashamed.” Then after a 
pause he added, with some little warmth, “Do you know I am 
already getting quite interested in you. I wish you would give me 
permission to come and sit near you and have a chat.” 

“Tf you wish to come, I cannot prevent you ; but I am afraid you 
will find my company very dull.” 

“ We will see,” he said, with a laugh, as hurrying down into the 
cabin, he procured another rug, and returning on deck again he 
moved his chair over to the other side, where the unknown young 
woman sat, 

** Permit me to offer you another rug,” he said, and without waiting 
for her answer, spread a secon wrap over her knees, and then, 
enveloping himself in his remaining one, he took up his position as 
near to her as propriety permitted, He felt a strong desire to see her 
face, which she still kept closely veiled ; but even if it had not been 
so, his desire could have been only partially gratified at present, owing 
to the want of light. 

And so this very foolish young man—sensible enough in most 
things, but foolish enough in this—found himself sitting alone with 
a strange young woman on the deck of a steamer on a star-lit night ; 


and he was gazing at the stars and dreaming impossible dreams. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER THE STARS. 


“Do you object to smoking?” he asked, after an awkward pause, 
at the same time producing his cigar-case. 

“ Not at all, I like it.” 

So he struck a light, and in doing so artfully contrived to let its 
glare flash upon the face of his companion. It did not reveal him 
much, but in the brief moments while the light lasted he gathered 
that she had an exceedingly pretty mouth. When he had lit his 


cigar to his satisfaction he took a few hearty puffs, as if he hoped 
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thereby to derive inspiration, but he could attain to nothing less 
commonplace than the hackneyed remark that it was a beautiful 
night. Though it proved the means of striking a key-note for the 
after conversation. 

“It is glorious,” she answered ; “and T enjoy it so much because it 
is the first time T have ever been to sea.” 

“Indeed. Then IT understand how you will be impressed by the 
novelty. You are fortunate in having such fine weather. I have 
crossed several times, but I never remember a better passage.” 

“Tam so glad,” she replied ; “for mamma and I were terribly 
afraid T should be very ill. I am sure T should have been, too, if I 
had remained down in the cabin.” 

“ You have a mamma, then?” Robert remarked insinuatingly. 

‘* Certainly I have.” 

** And do you live in London ?” 

Ts." 

“Your father, perhaps, is dead ?” 

She hesitated, and Robert was angry with himself for having been 
so thoughtless as to ask such a question. He was about to excuse 
himself when she made answer : 

“No, sir, he is not dead.” Then with a forced laugh she added: 
“but I cannot permit myself to be catechised by a stranger in this 
way.” 

“T am so sorry I have offended you at this early stage of our 
acquaintance,” he murmured sadly. 

“Oh, pray don’t think I am offended,” she cried gaily. “ How 
can I be offended when you have been so kind tome? I am sure I 
was shivering with cold before you lent me your rugs, and now I am 
as warm as a toast.” 

“It is a great gratification to me that I have been able to render 
you even such a trifling service as that. I presume to think that 
you are going out into the world for the first time, and from a few 
words I heard of a conversation between you and another lady, it 
strikes me you are not commencing your career under the happiest 
auspices,” 

“Oh! what did you hear?” she cried, with great eagerness and 
anxiety. 

“ Nothing that was compromising to you,” he answered, to reassure 
her; “but I was impressed with the idea that your companion did 
not speak kindly.” 
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“T assure you you are mistaken,” returned the young woman. 
“She is kind enough, but a little rough in her manner.” 

“Well, some people have a curious way of showing kindness,” 
Robert half muttered to himself. Then, addressing his companion 
again, he seemed impelled, in spite of himself, to remark, “ She is 
your employer, is she not?” 

He was quite sensible of the fact, dark as it was, that this ques 
tion caused the young woman considerable uneasiness, if not absolute 
pain. He knew this by instinct, as it were, and he blamed himself in 
no measured terms for allowing his tongue to run away with him in 
such a manner. 

“ Well—yes,” answered the young woman at last; “that is, I 
have accepted an engagement in her husband’s troupe.” 

“She is connected with a circus then?” said Robert, as he inter- 
preted the word troupe to mean that, and feeling more and more 
interested in his unknown companion. 


“Oh, indeed, no,” 


was the answer, and the silvery voice seemed to 
indicate indignation that such a thing should have been supposed for 
a moment. “She is a celebrated singer, and her husband is the 
proprietor of an opera company.” 

Robert was half tempted to utter a whistle of amazement at this 
revelation, for it was so different to what he had anticipated, and, 
moreover, it added a little romance to the situation. “She is a very 
ingenuous young woman,” he thought ; “and I don’t think T shall 
have much difficulty in speedily learning her entire history.” Then 
he debated with himself whether he should proceed to this length or 
not, and at last he decided, and he was perfectly earnest, that he 
would endeavour to improve upon the acquaintance thus strangely 
begun in order to find out whether he could be of any service to this 
young person, Perhaps there was in this resolution some trace of 
chivalry ; but certainly he was honest and honourable, and Robert 
Boulcourt’s friendship was not a thing to be altogether despised. 

“Ts it your first engagement, miss?” he queried. 

“Yes. I have never been away from home before.” 

‘Really, I am getting quite interested,” he remarked, “ and, except 
that it might seem like vulgar curiosity, I would seek to know the 
reasons that have prompted you to take so serious a step.” 

“Oh, there is no mystery about it,” she said, somewhat scornfully. 
“‘T am anxious to assist my mother, who has suffered a cruel reverse 


of fortune during the last few years, through the failure of a bank, 
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and she has had to support her family—myself, and two young 
brothers—by teaching music. I am told that I possess an excellent 
voice, and I am determined to try and relieve my mother of the 
burden she has so long borne, and make my voice bring in money.” 

Robert felt that the situation was growing still more romantic, 
and, with a view of paying his unknown companion a compliment, 
he said :-— 

“ Your efforts, I should say, are most praiseworthy ; and, though 
T have no means of forming an opinion of your voice from a musical 
point of view, I may say it’s sweetly pretty as I hear it. In fact, 
it has been ringing in my ears ever since you uttered your apology, 
after we had run against each other a couple of hours or so ago.” 

Could he have seen her face as he said this, he would have 
observed that his words had caused it to become scarlet. She shifted 
a little uneasily in her chair, and remarked :— 

*T beg that you will not flatter me. I do not like flattery.” 

“T assure you, on my honour, I am paying you no idle compli- 
ment,” he said, with marked emphasis. ‘TI was really struck by the 
bell-like clearness of your voice. But tell me, please, have you any 
knowledge of the profession you are entering upon ?” 

* None whatever ; but I think it must be very jolly.” 

* Alas, I fear you will be soon undeceived, Without any special 
knowledge myself, I should say the stage is not one of the best walks 
in life for a well and delicately brought-up young lady.” 

“There, I declare!” she cried, with some petulance. ‘ You are 
like all the rest. Ever since I determined on this step, my friends 
have done nothing but tell me the most dreadful things, and speak 
of the stage as if it were a very sink of iniquity.” 

“Without going so far as that, I unhesitatingly say it is not a 
good school for a young girl.” 

“ And pray, sir, what is a girl todo? I suppose I must take my 
chance, as thousands have done before me. I have no knowledge 
of any business, my mother is delicate, and some day, I expect, will 
break down. Then what is to become of us? I have known some 
of the opera singers in London, and they have all told me that I 
have a beautiful voice, and ought to go on the stage. I am passion- 
ately fond of opera, though I have never had many opportunities of 
going to the theatre; so I consider I am very fortunate in obtaining 
this engagement.” 


* You got it through an advertisement, I presume ?” 
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* No; the husband of the lady who is with me on board here has 
a troupe, with which he has been travelling for some years. Madam 
heard me sing repeatedly at home, for she used to visit at my 
mother’s, and she offered me an engagement in the chorus ” 

* And does your mother approve of the engagement, may I ask ?” 

“Well, no; but then she is nervous, and imagines all sorts of 
dreadful things. In fact, if T had not been very resolute with her, 
she would not have allowed me to come. It is perfectly ridiculous, 
really. As though she imagined I was always going to remain a 
child at home. Instead of being angry, she ought to feel proud of 
me, to think I am capable of earning money.” 

*“ Are you likely to earn very much?” Robert asked, with a sigh, 
and beginning to feel as if he were a friend, instead of a stranger. 

“Well, for some time my salary will be two pounds a week. I 
have bound myself to these people as an apprentice for five years, 


and they are to thoroughly teach me my business.’ 





“T hope they will teach you well,” said Robert, with some 
emphasis, Then he asked, “Is the man a reliable person, do you 
think? That is, is he likely to be honest to you ?” 


Oh, there is no doubt about that. I was obliged to write to him 





for money for my expenses, and he sent his wife over to bring me 
back, and she advanced me ten pounds. I bought my mother and 
brothers sone little presents, and I have five pounds left until my 


salary comes due again.” 





A sigh escaped from Robert’s lips. He could not suppress it. 
He was sure this poor girl was very young, very innocent, and very 


=) 


inexperienced in the ways of the world, or she would never have 





taken him so readily into her confidence, She talked with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, that, setting out on its journey in life, views 
all things through coloured spectacles. But Boulcourt was con- 
vinced in his own mind, judging from the few coarse and unsym- 
pathetic words uttered by the woman who had charge of the girl, 
and which he had overheard, that the poor young creature was 
entering on a dangerous path, that was beset with sorrow and 
trouble. He felt as if he would like to take her hands between his 
own, and plead eloquently to her to cancel the engagement, and go 
back to her sorrowing mother. But then, as he reflected, what 
right had he to interfere? He had not yet seen the girl’s face to 


recognise it, and did not even know her name. 
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“Are you going to stay in Dublin?” he asked, with apparent 
unconcern, and yet, in reality, feeling deeply interested. 

“Only for a day or so this time, as the troupe is going south, 
afterwards coming north again, and then going to Scotland.” 

**Will youthink me impertinent if I ask for how long the five pounds 

you spoke of has to last you before you can draw any more money?” 

“ About five weeks.” 

“The manager, I suppose, pays your travelling expenses ?” 

“Yes, so my little stock of money will be ample to provide me 
with board and lodging, and other necessaries.” 

Robert could not help laughing at the young woman’s ignorance of 
the value of money, but his laugh was tinged with real sorrow, and 
he said :— 

“T fear very much that practical experience will prove the incor- 
rectness of your theories, and you will soon discover that five pounds 
will not go very far.” 

“There!” she exclaimed, “I declare you are like everyone else. 
You are trying to throw cold water on my efforts. All my friends 
have told me the same nonsense, and endeavoured to dissuade me 
from going. But I am inflexible. If nature has endowed me with 
the means of earning a good living, I see no reason why I should not 
take advantage of it.” 

“T agree with you,” answered Robert; “but what I question is 
whether you have chosen the best chance for the exercise of your 
talents.” 

“I think I have. Look at the enormous sums opera singers earn ; 
and, though I may never gain the front rank of singers, I feel con- 
fident I shall be able to get plenty.” 

Robert felt that it would be useless to argue further at present, 
and so he remained silent for some time, then when he spoke to her, 
he found that she was dozing ; and so, drawing his wraps up about 
him, he, too, fell asleep. 

When he next awoke the dawn was breaking, and there was 
already plenty of light to make everything clear and distinct. 
He turned to his companion—she was wiping her face with her 
handkerchief. Her gloves were off, revealing a pair of soft, white, 
and delicate hands. Robert gazed at her with admiration, for her 
personal appearance was far in excess even of what he had pictured. 
Apparently she was about eighteen. Her skin was fair and trans- 
parent. She had deeply-set and penetrating eyes. The lips were 
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perfect in shape, and delicately red, and being slightly parted, they 
displayed two rows of even, white teeth. 

Altogether she was more than ordinarily attractive, and that man 
who had been proof against the witchery of her looks must indeed 
have been dead to the influence of female beauty. She had a great 
deal of glossy, light brown hair, that, being arranged with studied 
negligence, added a grace and charm that were irresistible. She 
had reached that age when the boundary between girlhood and 
womanhood is crossed, and awkward angles give place to the 
development and roundness of maturity. She had only just crossed 
the boundary; but everything justified the inference that she 
believed herself to be fully a woman, capable of thinking and acting 
independently of all outside assistance, and possessed of sufficient 
moral strength to struggle with every difficulty, and to beat down 
all obstacles. This was the deduction, at any rate, drawn by 
Robert, as, leaning back in his chair, he studied his companion. 

“T am sure you must be very tired,” he remarked, as he noticed 
that she looked jaded. ‘I will see if I can get you some coffee.” 

“Oh, thank you—you are indeed kind. I should enjoy a cup of 
coffee very much.” 

Boulcourt disappeared below, and in a little while returned, 
followed by the steward bearing a tray, on which were coffee and 
bread and butter, and a basket of strawberries. When the tray had 
been set down, and the man had disappeared, Robert remarked, ‘‘ Do 
you like flowers?” at the same time handing her a bunch. “The 
steward had a lot in his pantry, and I asked him to give me some.” 

“Oh, they are lovely,” she exclaimed with enthusiasm, as, accept- 
ing the proffered bouquet, she sniffed its fragrance. There were 
roses, pansies geraniums, pinks, and ferns—altogether as pretty a 
combination as he could have selected. She enjoyed the coffee and 
strawberries very much, and expressed herself deeply indebted to 
him He had partaken of but little, for he found his interest in this 
stranger strengthening, and her beautiful face deeply impressing him. 
But his feeling for her at that moment was one of sympathy and 
pity, for he could not help thinking that one so beautiful, so young 
and inexperienced, would be exposed to terrible danger in the walk 
in life she had chosen. 

She had laid the bouquet in her lap, and was adjusting the little 
straggling locks of hair that the wind had frayed out and 


which were playing about her white temples. Almost mechanically 
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he took up the flowers, and selecting a few pansies, some maiden- 
hair, and a moss rose, he arranged them with great taste, and 
producing from his pocket a little case containing odds and ends 
useful to a tourist, such as a pair of scissors, a small lancet, some 
skeins of silk and gold-beater’s skin, he drew out a thread of silk 
and tied the little nosegay together, and as he offered it to her 
he said, laughingly :— 

“ Letthatbe a token that I have enjoyed your company very much.” 

She took it with a graceful bow, and a slight flush spread over 
her face as she remarked, at the same time pinning the floral 
offering to the bosom of her dress :— 

“Thank you ever so much. Do you know I will keep this little 
bunch, even after the flowers have withered, as a memento of what 
has been to me a most pleasant journey.” 

He expressed himself highly complimented at this, and smiled 
with an inward sense of self-gratification. And yet he was still 
pitying her and yearning to put forth his hand and say, “Stay in 
your steps, and go not forward, for I am certain you are going to 
danger and misery.” But he was a total stranger to her; he did 
not even know her name; but even if he had done so, by what 
right could he endeavour to influence her? She must go on her 
way, and he must go on his, and all he could do was to hope that 
Fate would deal kindly with her. 

The sun was rising, and over the water there spread a rich golden 
glow that even made the dirty Liffey look beautiful. The steamer 
was now close to the pier, and Robert felt quite sorry that the time 
had come for him to part from his travelling companion. At that 
moment it was on his lips to ask her to tell him her name, but he was 
prevented by the approach of a very stout, coarse, and ill-favoured 
looking woman—a woman who unmistakably bore the stamp of 
a “ professional.” She wore a profusion of vulgar jewellery, and her 
clothes, while being costly, were such as no well-bred woman would 
have worn. 

“Come, my dear, gather up your traps, for we shall go on shore 
directly,” she said to her charge, and then she cast an inquiring look 
at Robert. The young lady noticed the look, and said quickly :— 

“Oh, this is a gentleman who has been very kind to me. I don't 
know what I should have done without his rugs.” 

An angry look came into the oleaginous features of the coarse 


woman, as with a sneer she said :— 
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“T think, my dear, you show very bad form in allowing any 
strange man to pay you attention. I had no business to have left 
you alone on deck.” Then, addressing Robert, she added spitefully, 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir, for though she may know 
no better, you do. Good morning.” 

Boulcourt was so amazed at this unpardonable rudeness, that he 
could find no words to answer, and it would be impossible to describe 
his sense of mortification as he saw the elder woman link her arm in 
the younger one’s and lead her away. He deeply regretted that 
he had not ascertained his companion’s name, and asked her to permit 
him to see her again. It was now too late, for while she was in charge 
of that ogress he was sure he would have no chance. He noticed, 
as she walked away, that the girl’s face was very red, as if with 
shame and suppressed anger, and he could not fail to observe 
that with her earnest pleading eyes she thanked him. 

Leaning against the rail of the vessel as she was being made fast 
to the pier, amidst all the excitement incidental to the arrival of the 
mail-boat, he found his thoughts dwelling upon the little incident of 
the night, and he experienced a sense of regret that he had met with 
the young woman. His nature was deeply sympathetic, and it was 
impossible for him not to feel that this young creature, in all the 
freshness and purity of girlhood, had got into bad hands, and he 
mentally exclaimed, “ That woman is a snake. How I wish I could 
take the girl from her.” 

It was a philanthropic and even a chivalrous thought, and arose 
from the very honesty of his nature. But how could he interfere ? 
By what right and what authority? Moreover, in what way could 
he justify his suspicions? Although people are vulgar, it does not 
necessarily follow that they are bad, and the woman, with all her 
coarseness, might be sincerely concerned for the welfare of her 
apprentice. But even granting that, it was impossible to deny that 
the profession the girl had chosen was filled with thorns and dangers 
from which he would have been glad to shield her. But it 
could not be. The meeting with her was an incident of travel that 
would soon be forgotten, and he resolved to try and dismiss her 
from his mind at once. At that moment he saw her and the woman 
descend to the pier, and they were met bya big, stout, coarse- 
looking and much-be-jewelled man, and there was no difficulty 
in recognising him as the manager of the opera troupe, and the 
husband of the woman. He was dark and swarthy, with a rather 
B 
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sinister expression of countenance—an expression that was heightened 
by a heavy black moustache that seemed to be yet wet with the froth 
of the last pot of beer that had filtered through it, though, perhaps, 
this was more suggestive than real. At any rate, he had the appear- 
ance of a man who was very fond of his beer, and even something 
stronger ; and he was a “showman,” from his jaunty hat turned up 
at the brim and his brilliant scarlet necktie and paste diamond pin ; 
his check waistcoat crossed with a massive chain, from which 
dangled a monstrous seal, down to the tips of his patent leather 
boots, that were much worn down at heels and cracked at the sides. 
Boulcourt watched these people go down the pier until they came 
to a cab that was evidently waiting for them. Just as she was 
about to get into the cab, Robert saw his late companion turn round 
and look towards where he was standing. It is probable that she 
did not see him, but he flattered himself that her eyes expressed 
thanks for his attentions and regrets that she was leaving him. 

No doubt this was fancy, but he was a young man, and was to be 
pardoned for allowing his imagination rein. 

“Yes, she has gone, and I suppose I shall never see her again,” he 
murmured with a sigh, as he turned away to gather up his things. 
As he lifted from the chair she had occupied the rug that had en- 
folded her, he observed a pocket-handkerchief and a letter lying on 
the seat. 

“By Jove! She has left these behind,” he exclaimed, as he ran 
to the side of the vessel and scanned the pier; but nearly all the 
passengers had gone, and the crowd, save a few idlers and loafers, 
had cleared off. Ile had been in no hurry to go ashore, the hour 
being so early and he was not to meet his friend until nine o’clock, 
consequently, he was nearly the last passenger on board. Hailing a 
carman, now, he gave his belongings into his charge, and then he 
examined the handkerchief. It was a fancy affair, with a lace 
border, and was highly perfumed, and in the corner in prettily- 
worked letters were the initials D.E. “I wonder what D.E. stand 
for?” he mused. Then, thrusting the handkerchief into his pocket, 
he said to himself—* I will keep it as a souvenir of my little adven- 
ture.” Next he cast his eyes on the envelope of the letter, and read 
the superscription— 

Miss Daisy Easton, 
32, Sr. Jonn’s Woop Roap, 
Lonpon. 
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“ By Jove! That’s her name,” he exclaimed, as he observed the 
envelope, which was open, bore the Dublin postmark. “ Daisy 
Easton! Charming, upon my word. The owner and name are suited.” 

He hadn’t a doubt that that was the name of the young lady who 
had so pleasantly beguiled the hours occupied by the journey. He 
stood for some moments irresolute. He would like to return the 
letter to her, but she had disappeared, and he knew not where to find 
her. What was he todo? Of course, he could put it into another 
envelope and send it back to the address it bore; but suddenly it 
struck him that as the writing was in a pronounced masculine hand, 
it had been sent from the manager of the opera troupe, and, conse- 
quently, might contain that man’s address, so that he would be 
enabled to send the letter and handkerchief there. But he hesitated 
about violating the secrecy of the envelope. He was not sure that 
it would be right for him to do so. After some debating with him- 
self, however, he came to the decision that circumstances warranted 
him in endeavouring to find the owner; so, without more hesita- 
tion, he drew the letter out, and as he unfolded it he was surprised 
to find a five-pound note wrapped up withit. This, then, he thought, 
was the money the poor girl had spoken of, and he pictured her 
great distress when she discovered her loss. He would willingly 
have forfeited twice the amount could he there and then have 
restored that money to her, for, after what she had told him, he 
could not doubt that it was all she possessed in the world, and that 
its loss would involve her in much misery. 

To his intense disappointment there was no address given in the 
letter. It was simply Dublin, and date. Robert saw in an instant 
that it was, as he suspected, from the girl’s employer, and the 
temptation to read it was irresistible. It was evidently in answer 
to one she had sent him, and it ran as follows :— 

Dear Miss Eastox,—Your mother has no business to try and influence 
you. You are old enough now to think and act for yourself, and I am 
surprised that you should listen to the counsel of false friends, who seem to 
delight in treating you as a mere child, instead of recognising that you have 
reached woman’s estate. It remains for me to say that I will not cancel 
your engagement, for your mother gave her full and written consent to your 
signing it. You must come at once. Should you fail to do so, I shall take 
legal action.—Hoping you will see the policy of avoiding this unpleasant 


course, I am, yours truly. 
R. J. 


P.S.—On second thoughts, I have decided to send my wife to bring you 
over. She will be company for you, and take care of you. 
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As Boulcourt finished reading this missive, his face was hot and 
flushed, and his pulses were throbbing at anger-pitch. It was a 
cowardly letter, for the writer had evidently been afraid to sign his 
name, or even give an address, though the latter was a trivial affair, 
and might have been an oversight, or due to carelessness. But 
Robert’s anger arose from a strong suspicion he had, that the pure 
young girl, fresh and innocent from her mother’s side, had been 
trapped by some vulgar, money-grubbing, and unprincipled adven- 
turer. 

“ But how am I to aid her?” he thought, “‘I am an utter stranger, 
and have no power to act, even if I knew who this R. J. was. 
Dublin is a big city, however, and searching for her might be 
equivalent to looking for a lost needle in a truss of hay.” 

The poor fellow was sorely puzzled what to do, because the cir- 
cumstances were so exceptional. That is, he was in every sense an 
absolute stranger to all these people concerned, and therefore could 
not claim even the right of acquaintanceship to interfere If there 
had been nothing more than the letter, even his yearning anxiety 
about this unknown young woman must have yielded to the inexor- 
able logic of common sense, and he would have had to go on his 
way, and to make up his mind to forget all about the aflair, unless 
chance threw it in his way to return the letter. But there was the 
money. And she, poor creature, in her girlish ingenuousness, had 
so frankly told him it was all she had to depend on for more than a 
month, that his heart bled as he pictured her distress when she dis- 
covered her loss. His first impulse, therefore, was to advertise for 
her, or try to trace her through the agency of the police. But it 
suddenly flashed upon him that there was a much quicker and more 
certain way than that. She had spoken of her mother, and it was 
reasonable to suppose that the mother lived at the address given on 
the envelope containing the letter and money he had found. He 
therefore resolved to run the risk, and send a telegram to Mrs. 
Easton, at 32, St. John’s Wood Road, London. Having thus deter- 
mined, he told the car driver to take him to the nearest telegraph 
office, from which very shortly the following message was sent :— 

From Robert Boulcourt, Gresham Hotel, Dublin, to Mrs. Easton, 32, St. 
John’s Wood Road, London. 


I was a fellow-passenger with your daughter by the Shamrock from 
Holyhead to Dublin last night. After she had left the boat I picked up an 
envelope bearing the name of Miss Daisy Easton at your address. The 










































A “ Maiden Meditation.” 





envelope contained a letter and a bank-note. 
return them to the rightful owner, but have no idea where to find her. 


Iam exceedingly anxious to 





Please telegraph her address to me, so that I may discharge this duty. 


Having sent off the message, he proceeded at once to the 
Gresham Hotel, where he was going to stay, and where he had 
appointed to meet his friend and bosom companion, Stewart 
O'Flaggerty. 

(To he e mtinue’, ) 








A “MAIDEN MEDITATION.” 
(NOT “FANCY-FREE.”) 


Are you really what ideally 
T adore, 

That you hold me and enfold me 
Evermore ? 

I don’t think so: yet I wink so 
At your faults, 

That I merely notice clearly 
What exalts, 

If each virtue should desert you, 
You would find 

Me as tender a defender, 
And as kind, 

Why I love you and approve you 
So, I fear 


I can boast of not the ghost of 





An idea. 

You know nothing of the loathing 
Deep an true, 

That I measure to each pleasur2 
Without you, 

Which is mirthless, and as worthless 
Me to please 

As ash-flavoured, Sodom-savoured 


Appie-trees, 
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In a small room, or a ball-room— 
When I’m drest 






In my new gauze and my gew-gaws 


Like the rest— 

For you sighing, I am crying, 
“ Vanitas 

Vanitatum !—how I hate ’em 
All, alas!” 

Dare I bravely tell you gravely 
That you bring 

To my sadness all the gladness 
Of the Spring— 

That as cheering to my hearing 
Are your words, 

As the mighty, sweet Venite 
Of the birds? 

Shall I mention the intention 
On my part, 

Just to learn ’em (in eternum) 


All by heart ? 


Shall I show you that I know you 


Well may use 


That speech spicy—‘ Veni, vici !—” 


If you choose? 


(For you straightway through the gateway 


Of my soul 
Once did enter to be centre 
Of the whole.) 





How you grieve me, when you leave me, 


Dare I say ? 


No, for certain. Drop the curtain 


On the play. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 























PENSIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


Author of “ Popular Pensions,” ete. 


INCE the appearance of my article “ Popular Pensions” 
in the April number of this magazine, which, by the 
way, has been largely quoted and criticised, I have had 


an opportunity of examining more fully the working 





of the German system, and, in consequence, my views 
on several vital points are somewhat modified, in others intensified. 
Oddly enough, in the Contemporary Review, the same month that my 
article appeared in TinsLey’s, the Reverend W. Moore Ede had a 
paper entitled “ National Pensions,” which largely went over the same 
ground that I travelled myself, and to which I shall have occasion 
to refer later on. And since then, several Members of Parliament 
and would-be Members of Parliament have taken the matter up— 
notably, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Tankerville Chamber- 
layne—and, with surprising coolness, have laid claim to the inception 
of the idea! totally ignoring Prince Bismarck, and all the social 
and political economists who have been hammering at the subject for 
scores of years. Mr. Walter Besant has also had a few words to 
say on the question. 

Besides the various Insurance Kassen referred to in my first par- 
ticulars of the German method of securing pensions for the people, 
the Old Age and Invalid Bill (Alters- und Invalidenversicherung) 
has been passed, and came into vigour on the first of January last. 

Now that the German Institutions—accident, sick and others— 
have been tested, the trial has shown that there are yet many 
reforms needed. The workmen and employers alike complain of 
the extraordinary amount of trouble that is caused them, and of 
the undue amount of red-tapeism that surrounds and encompasses 
the whole arrangements. The laws are far too intricate and 
cannot possibly be grasped by the ordinary lay mind—they are 
a complete puzzle. It is to be regretted that since the Old Age 
and Invalid Bill has been passed, much dissatisfaction has been 


expressed at the inadequacy of the measure. Very few of the poorer 
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classes, it is contended, ever reach the age of seventy, and, when 
they do, the money they receive is zum Sterben zu viel, zum 
Leben zu wenig—too little to live on, too much to die on—so that 
the State pensioner is still actually dependent upon charity. This, 
of course, is radically wrong, and should be set right without further 
delay. Nevertheless, this law embraces more people than either of 
the others. Practically speaking, nearly every adult person, male 
and female, earning under £100 per annum, and not having an 
independent position, falls under this law. Persons with indepen- 
dent means, or in an independent position, such as those who possess 
property or who are in business for themselves, may, by paying the 
insurance money, receive the same benefits, except that the State 
does not add anything in their case to the pensions. When a man 
(irrespective of his age) is unable to work, he receives an Invalid- 
enrente (or invalid’s pension) unless, in virtue of his having 
been disabled by an accident in his trade, he already draws a 
pension from his Kasse or Fund. Should he not be disabled 
at all, he still gets a small pension when he reaches the age 
of seventy; this is called Altersrente (old age) but it is not 
paid if the man is already in receipt of an Invalidenrente, 
which means that no one can enjoy more than one pension. 
Again, no one is entitled to any pension for old age or disablement 
before he has paid in contributions for one thousand four hundred 
and ten weeks, being for thirty years of forty-seven weeks each. 
This, of course, does not apply to the Accident or Sickness In- 
surance, where a man may fall ill or be injured the very next day 
after paying his first contribution. It may be as well to state that 
there are special facilities afforded such men as were already at an 
advanced age when this law came into force. 

All clerks and those similarly engaged earning £100 a year and 
under are also included in this pension fund, but not in the Sick- 
ness or Accident Insurance, unless they so elect. 

Before expounding fresh theories as to the application of a 
Pension Act to England, let me further explain the working of the 
principle in the Fatherland. 

From the general rules I gather that the contributions are paid 
as follows—the exceptions are so slight that there is no need to 
recapitulate them : 

A. Sickness Fund. The employer pays one-third and the 
employed two-thirds of the amount. 
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B. Accidents Fund, The employer pays the whole amount. 
For this purpose each employer—and an employer may be a single 
individual, a firm, or a company—belongs to a Society called a 
Berufsgenossenschaft, of which there are a great number, each one 
embracing certain industries. These societies defray all the 
expenses, the employers contributing specified sums yearly. When- 
ever an accident happens, the employer must acquaint the 
Berufsgenossenschaft immediately, and the Society sees to the rest. 

C. The Old Age and Disablement Fund. The contributions to 
this are paid, half by the employer, half by the employed, which the 
State supplements (i.e., pays it directly out of the taxes) when a man 
becomes entitled to a pension, with a yearly addition. This is called 
the Reichszuschuss—Imperial additional sum. This amount is 
equal to one-half of what he would get without such aid. It is 
useless going into the question of figures here, as, of course, in 
England the whole affair would have to be carried out in a different 
manner. In Germany they have four classes for the old age, ete., 
insurance, according to the average incomes of the insured. Thus a 
man with a small income pays a smaller subscription and receives a 
smaller pension when his time comes. However, as at present 
constituted, the largest income would hardly pay for the keep of a 
healthy good-sized dog. En passant it may be as well to state that 
the contributions are mostly under a shilling a week for the work- 
man for all three insurances, which, after all, is‘no mere trifle to a 
man with a small salary and a large family. And, as already 
affirmed, the pensions are not adequate, and scarcely do what they 
profess to do, 7.e., keep the wolf from the door. It is as well not to 
blink these significant facts, as in many quarters too much stress is 
being laid upon the glorious success of the pensions—which, to say 
the least, is a trifle premature. And, therefore, in making any 
proposition for the well-being of the working classes, artisan, com- 
mercial and professional, for a/J must be included, or one class will 
benefit at the expense of the other; for their protection against sick- 
ness, accidents, and old age, and for the ultimate extinction of paupers 
and pauperism, all points must be properly weighed and digested. 

On this subject Mr. Walter Besant suggests the purchasing of 
deferred annuities from the Government, which, he asserts, can be 
obtained for a very small sum indeed. It is a pity the popular 
novelist does not give us the figures. However, here is his theory :— 


“A young man gets his highest wager as a rule when he is 
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eighteen, or, at most, when twenty-one” (what authority is there for 
thismost extraordinary statement ?). “At that age he ought not to be 
married, and he ought to be able to save a good part of his wages. 
If, for instance, he could be induced to put by for eight years—that 
is from eighteen to twenty-six—the sum of four shillings a week out 
of his five-and-twenty or thirty, he would have boughtat the end of that 
time a deferred annuity, to begin at sixty, of twelve shillings a week. 
I repeat that the figures are from memory only. Four shillings is a 
good lot to put by every week ; but I want the young man to remain 
unmarried till six-and-twenty. And I believe that the more they 
are brought into clubs and institutes, the more they can be induced 
to make their pursuits and amusements gregarious, the more they 
will be inclined to remain unmarried. Again, the »schemes proposed 
contemplate a pension of only five shillings, to begin at sixty-five. 
Less than half my tax would do for that smaller pension ; and if the 
State is to help, the tax would be still further reduced. That men 
when they are young, and have only themselves to keep, should 
provide for their old age, seems to me the best way out of the diffi- 
culty. I am aware that it is only one way, and that it breaks down 
where employment is not continuous. But then nothing that is 
saved need be lost, because whenever enough has been put by to pur- 
chase a deferred annuity of one pound a year only, that would be 
done, and so much saved, For irregular employment some other 
plan must be devised. 


This is all excellently well put, but it does not meet the case in 
any degree whatever. Very few young men can be induced to 
forego the pleasures of their youth to provide for their old age— 
young men of the present day are not thrifty, neither are they 
gifted with a superabundance of wisdom, or provident forethought. 
Perhaps the Reverend W. Moore Ede’s proposals for the rescue of 
the submerged tenth, are the most feasible, and those who really 
are interested in the subject should ponder over his lengthy article 
in the Contemporary. 

Now let us see whether any tangible and reliable scheme can be 
formulated and made efficacious. First of all we must remember 
that the wage earners’ position is one of extreme instability through 
causes over which no mortal has direct control. Financial 
depression, bad harvests and crops; the variations of foreign 
markets and the prices of goods that we rely upon obtaining 
from the Colonies and abroad ; strikes; change in public taste ; 
possible famines ; occasional gluts of merchandise ; raw material, 
and a thousand and one other incidents, accidents and com- 
mercial misfortunes all tend to place the non-capitalist, the 


absolute worker, in a condition most uncertain, unfavourable, and 


unenviable, Friendly societies are little good, as they are liable to 


smash at any moment, and though trades unions do much, they do 
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not, and cannot, by reason of their insecurity, do half enough. 
Besides, they do not reach a tithe of the people who have to labour 
for their daily bread. At the present moment three-fourths of the 
population are either paupers or are in deep distress and penury. 
This makes it evident that to prevent all the misery that is entailed 
through the existing social administration and construction of 
society, everyone must be compelled to contribute to the Fund, rich 
and poor, high and low alike. ‘ Divine Justice does not admit of 
isolated perfection, but holds each one of us responsible for the vice 
and suffering around him,” which may be supplemented by the 
statement that the Almighty never intended that one half of the 
world should starve while the other half enjoyed the product and 
richness of the earth in wild profusion, or wasted them in profligacy. 

We have already seen that the German system has many faults, 
but if we make the three following points the basis of our structure, 
I think we stand a chance of succeeding where all other systems 
have hitherto failed :— 

I. In the administration of the Pensions’ Fund Scheme there 
should be as little interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment as possible, at the same time the State must be the 
Director and the responsible head. 

II. Simplicity in the working and management of the Scheme 
must be the chief virtue. There must be no class interference 
or patronage. And red tape must be elaborately conspicuous 
by its entire absence. 

III. The working, clerking, and general management of the 
Fund must be reduced to a minimum, and the expenses must 
be kept down and regulated by a scale that must not deviate 
from a given standard. The collection of the money, also, 
every week, must be so arranged as to avoid needless waste 
of time, travelling about by collectors, etc., etc. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this Scheme is not projected 
for what are termed working men only. This must be thoroughly 
borne in mind, or the full gist of the proposal will be lost. It must 
be worked altogether on the co-operative principle. ALL must 
contribute, that is to say, every man and woman over the age of 
eighteen who is in receipt of a salary, no matter what that may be, 
must pay in their modicum, which should be increased according 
to a sliding scale, to be fixed upon, as they grow older and their 
incomes increase, until a certain standard be reached, Professional 
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people, employers and employed, must contribute to the General Fund 
for the general and individual welfare. The contributions to be the 
same all round, and not divided into classes. And the pension 
granted must be suflicient to enable a single person to live. Of 
course there will be thousands and tens of thousands, by reason of 
their earnings and the profits of their callings, to whom the pension 
will be as a mere dropin the ocean, but then the investment of their 
contribution will realise profit that, without affecting them in the 
least degree, will go to the benefit of the universal welfare of all, 
and will eventually release them from that bane and curse of modern 
civilisation—the poor rate. Workhouses will be abolished, and 
pauperism, with its concomitant evils and expenses, will be banished 
into the Ewigkeit. This is no Utopian dream, but a reality that 
only wants a combination of furces to make actual. The employer 
must contribute a fraction of the whole, and the State another frac- 
tion out of the rates and taxes; and the insurance to give it its 
all-embracing name, must cover sickness and accident af any time, 
and old age—the age for retiring and so on to be decided once and 
for all by vote by ballot of all the insurers. Between sixty and 
sixty-five would be a fair age. As I have already said, a// must in- 
sure ;employers we have disposed of, and now come the non-employers, 
and the non-employed, Those who have no employer, land and estate 
owners who are independent, and those who have private incomes, 
from any source whatever, must pay double the amount of the 
wage-earners unless their incomes are under one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, when they may be rated the same as the 
ordinary wage-earner. For example, the Prince of Wales and the 
Prime Minister would be called upon to contribute their double 
share just the same as the factory lad and the seamstress would 
pay their allotted contributions. The contributions would have to 
be reckoned in accordance with the latest statistics, giving the 
averages of accident, sickness, and incapacity to work during the 
lives of all the people. 

Now for the organization. There must be as few branches or 
collecting offices, hereinafter called bureaux, as possible, and each 
branch should be territorial, i.¢., each to cover a certain district. 
Each insurer can belong to any branch bureau he pleases, though 
naturally he would select the one which was nearest his place of 
employment or his residence, No Insurance money would be paid 
intu these lranches; they would simply be established as statistical 
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bureaux to check the employers and sell the stamps to them. For, 
at present, we do not see any simpler or more effective means of 
depositing the contributions than that in vogue in Germany, as 
explained at some length in the earlier part of this article. Each 
employer would be bound to supply himself with little gummed 
labels or tickets, about the size of postage stamps, each to repre- 
sent the amount of the weekly contribution which, for the sake 
of argument, we will say is one shilling—sixpence payable by 
the employé, and sixpence by the employer. The Govern- 
ment not being called upon for their share until the 
insurer actually commences to draw out his pension. Each 
insurer would receive from his bureau a stiff printed card, which 
should be made to fold in two, on which are fifty-two squares, into 
which as many contribution-receipts (the aforesaid gummed labels) 
must be fastene|. This card being made to last a year. If the 
insurer does not work continuously throughout the year he 
would be allowed time to pay up arrears by a mutual arrangement. 
To prevent employers or others, having a grudge against the insurer, 
from conveying their feelings by secret signs, no one will be permitted 
to write a single word or make a single mark on the card. A heavy 
fine to be inflicted on any one who so marks a card, and this should 
be printed on each card, to go towards bureau expenses. A penny 
also would be charged for each card of fifty-two squares. 

The employer pays for the stamps, of course, on delivery, one 
shilling each, and these are supplied to him either by the branch 
office or bureau, or direct from the chief Government office. Every 
Saturday he must gum one, or give one to be gummed by the employé 
on to the card, and stop sixpence out of the man’s wages. This is 
really all the formality required, and there thus being so little trouble 
attached to the whole working of the affair, all concerned will have 
no cause to complain of loss of time or difficulty of conforming to 
rules. 

As to sickness and accidents : each bureau would nominate one or 
more doctors, a regular dentist, and a proficient oculist, who would 
contract to attend to all the members for so much a year, just the 
same as is done by railways and other companies who employ a 
number of hands. These medical men could be elected by vote or 
chosen by a committee specially appointed. The regular doctor 
would give a certificate which would entitle the member to so much 


a week so long as he were ill, ecclusive of medical attendance. The 
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doctor would also pronounce as to the extent to which a man is 
permanently or otherwise injured. There is no occasion here to 
define what would be considered mere illness and what would come 
under the heading of accidents. It would be purely a matter of 
agreement. 

The Government would be called upon to issue the stamps to each 
bureau free of charge, but the bureau official must account for the 
stamps by sending in the cards when filled up, and also by rendering 
periodical accounts. Ifa man is moving, or, for some other reason, 
wishes to join another bureau, he must give up his card to his old 
bureau and get a new one at the other, at the same time giving full 
particulars of the change in writing in order that he may be duly 
credited with all that he has paid in, and have the same transferred 
to the new bureau. 

Some bureaux will want, occasionally, more funds to pay out 
(when there is much sickness, such as an epidemic of fever, or cholera, 
or smail-pox) than the receipts from the sale of the stamps amount 
to. The Government must then lend the difference, which 
must be repaid as soon as possible. On the other hand, no bureau 
must have in hand more than £——(exact sum to be decided upon) 
at one time over and above its immediate liabilities, Note: Accidents 
or Sickness arising from a member’s own foolhardiness, drunkenness, 
debauchery, profligacy, or immorality are not included in the legiti- 
mate code, and therefore such member would be debarred from the 
regular doctor's gratis attendance, and from the ordinary sick 
or accident allowance. ' By this I mean continued debauchery and 
immorality, as people cannot be made virtuous or sober by a law, 
and, therefore, all men must be treated, as far as possible, equally. 
The bureaux, by the way, do all the work—Government and 
other correspondence—that is, with the Government, but are not 
actually under the Government. A bureau can be a room in the 
house of one of the members, or at the: office or works of the 
employer, if the latter be willing, and the person or persons 
in charge must be elected by the members for a term, and their 
services should, if possible, be honorary; if not, they must be 
remunerated by the members, but not by the Government, or red tape 
will soon be king of the castle, and then good-bye to all our 
greatness. 

To prevent embezziement the manager or clerk in charge of the 


bureau would be required to keep the monies received, at a bank, 
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and would only be allowed to draw cheques for small amounts on 
his own responsibility, so that to embezzle a large sum he would 
require quite a number of confederates, as the bank would scent 
mischief and refuse payment. After a while the duties of each 
bureau would become so methodical and simple that the whole 
business would go like clock-work and only require a few hours each 
week to dispatch. 

Naturally, at first, the preliminaries would be many and tedious ; 
but a body of men, ready and willing to sacrifice a little of their 
time to the furtherance of so good a cause, would soon get the 
whole scheme into working order, and then, after a short, necessary 
period, the organization would sail along as buoyantly and steadily 
as all could desire, right into the harbour of prosperity. 

I am fully aware of the magnitude of the undertaking that I have 
endeavoured to present—that I have done my best to sketch and 
make clear. I am aware, also, that there are scores of obstacles in 
the way, but I am likewise convinced that determination and hard, 
earnest work will clear them all away, and that a bright day will 
dawn for England when we have got the People’s Demon and 
Oppressor—Poverty—by the throat, and can trample him in the 
dust and shake off his damning shackles for ever. Ah! if only one 
could get people to thini: / 





Since the above article was in type we notice that a meeting has 
been held in the Conference Room of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in support of a national scheme 
for pensions for old age. And, although, nothing fresh or practicable 
was arrived at, a resolution was adopted declaring that the time had 
arrived when the question ought to be dealt with by Parliament 
This is exactly what Mr. Fitz-Gerald urged in his “ Popular 
Pensions,” which we printed in the April number of this magazine. 
We think honour should be given where honour is due, ow con- 
tributor has been hammering away at this subject for years, but his 
ideas have been laughed at as being quite Quixotic and impossible. 
However we are glad to see that at last something is to be done 
in the matter. We may add that at the meeting referred to there 
were present :—Mr. Rankin, M.P., Lord Addington, Sir Richard 
Temple, M P., Sir J. Dorrington, M.P., Sir A. Rollit, M.P., Sir R. 
Paget, M.P., Mr. Llewellyn, M.P., Mr. Kimber, M.P., Mr, Jeffreys, 
M.P., and Canon Blackley.—Ebiror. 








TO POPPEA. 


A song for thee ! 
Why could I sing 
Like Shelley’s skylark 
On the wing, 
T could not sing a song so fine 
As breathes from those sweet eyes of thine. 
Why is it sweet! 
That when I greet 
Those tender eyes of azure hue, 
I seem to see 
Sweet songs to me, 
And waving trees,— 
And pleasant lands,— 
And sunny seas,— 
And golden sands,— 
And many things too sweet to_tell, 
I see when gazing in those eyes 


T love so well. 


A song for thee ! 

Sweet ! do not ask. 

I could not do 

So great a task, 

As sing a song full worthy thee. 

But let me gaze 

Upon your face, 

And you shall sing love songs to me. 

You need not speak but let me see, 

As they arise 

Within your eyes— 

Those sweet sad eyes, 

Those stately eyes— 

The sweet love songs they sing to me. 
W. H. Harrison. 











“DECLINED, WITH THANKS.” 


By ELLA HIGGINSON. 
| ARA,” said Nan, desperately, ‘I do believe I'll have 
to marry John Brown, after all!” 
We both laughed a little, and then sighed involun- 





=A tarily ; somehow, lately our smiles were invariably 
followed by sighs. 

Nan was standing in an expectant attitude by the window, 
drumming upon the pane nervously with slim pale fingers. She was 
trying vainly to look indifferent and at ease; but I, who knew her 
so well, could see that she was trembling with excitement and 
suspense. There were three little perpendicular lines between her 
brows, and bright-red spots in her cheeks, 

I remembered that it was about time that she should hear from 
the editor to whom she had submitted her last story, and a little 
sigh crept up from my heart ; for they had all been returned to her 
with thanks of late, and I had grown to dread the hopeless disap- 
pointed look that always came into her eyes when the letter-carrier 
gave her one of those long thick envelopes. And he—bless his 
heart, if he happened to have one !—must have surmised what they 
all meant ; for I had observed that, when he bore one of those 
messages of disappointment, he always turned his eyes away and 
made some irrelevant remark about the weather, for which my heart 
went out to him. as one’s heart always does go out to those who 
pretend that our sorrows are invisible. 

Nan was one of those bright clean-cut girls whom one never passes 
on the street without feeling a little pleasurable sensation that her 
mind is in keeping with her personal attractions. There was no 
babyish prettiness nor regularity of feature about her, thank the 
heaven whence she came; but a brightness, an intelligence, a 
vivacity, that are more adorable than any mere beauty. 

Her wealth of wit and humour was exhaustless, and was the only 
thing, I think, that kept up our spirits in those dark days. But, with 
all her light-heartedness and often reckless merriment, she was 
so high-minded, so true, so simple, and so conscientious in her con- 
victions and her ideas of duty, that I sometimes felt my own nature 
quail under the knewledge of its shortcomings before hers, 

Cc 
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Our father, dying, had left us nothing, absolutely nothing, but 
some debts, a helpless invalid mother, and a careless, happy-go-lucky 
little brother, twelve years old. It was so much of a shock that, 
for a while, we meekly succumbed, and were almost reduced to 
‘““whimpers.” We had always lived well and revelled ina com- 
fortable home and gay friends ; but they were all gone now, every 
one. We lived in three small rooms on the second floor of a flat— 


not a very aristocratic one, either: there is an aristocracy even in 





flats, you know. We had sold everything that would sell, and—as 
Teddy elegantly expressed it—‘“ were at the end of our halter ;” 
and we had not been very long in getting there, either. 

I was looking at Nan and thinking it all over, when suddenly the 
gate clicked. I jumped up and ran, in the manner of a school-girl 
looking for a valentine. 

“It’s only the postman,” said Nan, with an indifference so forced 
that it would have been absurd had it not been so pitiful. 

She drew back a little and looked away. 


” said J, with weak cheer. 


* He’s taking something out of the bag, 

Silence for a moment, then: 

“Ts it a—a big envelope or a small one, dear?” asked she, with 
such studied carelessness that I felt that ticklish sneezy sensation 
which means one is going to shed tears. 

“It certainly looks—big,” I answered, brusquely, bending over 
the geraniums which were our one luxury ; not exactly that, either, 


their wants are so 





for they ask only fresh air and pure water 
simple. 

In a moment, there came a knock upon our door, and I opened it 
to admit John Brown—the unfortunate man Nan had just threatened 
to marry. He was a young lawyer to whom we had let a couple of 
rooms, and whose clients as yet were as few and far between as Nan’s 
cheques. 

In his hand was a big thick envelope, and his honest eyes shifted 
away from the anxious inquiry of my glance. Not once did he look 
toward Nan, although I knew the poor fellow was hungering for one 
sinile from the girl he loved. 

“T met the postman in the hall,” said he, in a lame way, “ and— 
er—took the liberty of bringing up the letters. A fine morning,” 
he added, cheerfully ; the rain, by the way, was fairly pouring down. 
* You should be glad, ladies, that no black-edged letters come to you 


this morning. The postman tells me there are always some in the bag.” 
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“There's nobody to die,” said Nan, with hysterical mirth; “else 
they'd certainly do it, if only to lacerate our feelings !” 

Evidently the mercury in Nan’s composition was very low this 
morning. 

“What! only one?” she continued, lifting her brows with 
crushing sarcasm, “ Ilow kind you are, John Brown, to carry them 
upstairs tome day after day, and never say ‘cheque’ to me once. 
Perhaps you could find another ‘declined, with thanks,’ or ‘sorry it 
is unavailable’ MS. in the postman’s bag if you looked.” 

John Brown’s face turned purple, and it was in great confusion 
that he faltered out a reply and turned to the door. 

Nan gave hima cruel glance—for under all her good and sweet 
qualities was hidden, like the worm at the heart of the rose, an 
undercurrent of coquetry—and then coolly resumed her drumming 
on the window. 

As Mr. Brown withdrew, his eyes gave me a significant invitation, 
or, rather, command, to follow him, which I did with some pertur- 
bation. 

“ Para,” said he, very forlornly, “ I have another for her —actually ; 
but I cannot bear to give it her. Ihave thought of a little scheme 
which I could carry out with your assistance, and I know it would 
encourage her to keep on trying. Iam afraid she will get so dis- 
couraged she will give up writing, and confound it!” concluded the 
poor fe!low, desperately, “I love her so, Para, that I cannot bear to 
see her look so hopeless.” 

Not more hopeless than his noble disinterested love, I thought ; 
but I only nodded, and, with tears in my voice, asked what his 
scheme was. 

“T have it all arranged,” said he, drawing a letter from his 
pocket, watching me anxiously the while, “and only waited for your 
consent. I intend to keep the story returned by the Gazette, and 
send her this letter instead. I would rather put a ray of daylight 
through my head than give her two in one morning. So, please let 
me have my way, Para, and see what will come of it. Here—read 
this letter I have written her.” 

The envelope was superscribed, in a hand that certainly looked 
something like a busy editor’s hieroglyphics, to Miss Lenana Glenn, 
and the contents ran as follows : 

““My Dear Miss GLEN: 
“We have examined your MS., and, finding it available, enclose 
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herewith three guineas in payment thereof. Will publish as soon as 
we can make room for it—which will, however, not be for some 
time, we fear. 

“ We shall be greatly obliged if you will not acknowledge receipt 
of this, as our mail is so large as to be troublesome without super- 
fluous matter. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Epiror (uzette.” 

“* Don't refuse, Para,” entreated the poor fellow, laying his hand 
upon mine ; “ you love her as well as I, and you cannot fail to see 
that she is at least yielding to disappointment ; while this ”—and his 
face lighted eagerly —“ will give her strength to endure failures for 
another six months, and by that time she will surely have a change 
of luck again. Do you think, by the way, that it has anything like 
a real editorial flavour ?” anxiously. 

“ Tastes just like one,” I replied, with some irony; “it almost 
compels me to suspect that you are accustomed to receiving such 
notes yourself. No? Really? Well, it is quite the thing, only a 
trifle too nice. Nan and I have found that the editors of the little 
insignificant publications are the curt snubby ones, while those of 
the really first-class magazines always find time to be gentlemen.” 

* Then you consent ?” with a sigh of relief. 

“John,” said I, solemnly, squeezing his hand, “I do think you 
are the very best fellow that ever stood six feet one in his stockings! 
I never could understand why you did not fall in love with me in- 
stead of Nan!” ; 

“Oh, come, now,” protested he, colouring like a school-girl and 
looking rather frightened. 

“Don’t be alarmed; I only love you because you are kind to 
Nan. Have | not seen the look of discouragement and hopelessness 
that is settling upon her face? Have I not seen her the victim of a 
hundred moods and whims each day? Why, even mother, who 
never thinks of anyone but herself, has noticed and querulously 
commented upon it. Dear Nan! She has so firmly set her heart 
upon the thought of succeeding as a writer, that she thinks of 
nothing else. For the three guineas, I would rather die of starvation 
than take it from you, John, for I know you need it; but for Nan— 
ah, you have touched my weakest point there, dear old fellow! I 
would go out on the corner and sell flowers, that the child might 
still retain her pride and her spirits. She has been so down hearted 
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of late that I call her my mercurial girl and my barometer. But 
oh, John!” I added, suddenly, feeling the colour slip out of my face, 
“what if she should find it out? She would never forgive you— 
never!” 

“T have thought of that, Para,” he replied, with a thrill of emotion 
in his voice, and he turned aside and fumbled nervously with the 
letter. ‘Of course, I have to take the chances; but, as she is re- 
quested not to reply, it seems safe enough. And—and, at any rate, 
it is for her sake and for her good ; for I know ”—and he spoke 
almost solemnly—* that she has talent and will succeed, if only she 
keep up her heart.” 

His eyes were moist with feeling, but honest and true, as they 
came back and met mine. 

“T will go in now and give her the letter,” he said, presently, 
speaking more cheerfully. “ You remain here, Para ; I don’t believe 
I could go through it successfully in your presence. I shall have to 
tell her that it got in among my own letters, and somehow you 
always look so severe that I find it difficult to tell a fib when your 
eyes are upon me.” 

He went in and carefully closed the door, while I perched upon 
the stairs and waited with what patience I could command. 

After a long while, he came out and ran past me to his rooms, and 
never before nor afterward did I see him with so happy a face. He 
had taken the tide at the ebb, though. . 

“You can go in now,” he said, softly, and I quickly obeyed. 

Nan turned and ran toward me, with the letter crushed in her 
hand. The mercury was climbing upward now at a breakneck gait. 
Her cheeks were red, her wine-coloured lips curled open, and her 
eyes shining like the warm fire in the heart of a sun-kissed pansy. 

* Oh, Para!” she cried, flinging her soft arms around my neck 
and holding me close to her. 

* What is it, darling?” I asked, and I understood exactly how 
queerly Judas must have felt when he kissed the Master. 

Nan squeezed the three-guinea cheque into my hand. 

“From the Gazetie,” she whispered. ‘Oh, I ain so happy! Only 
think what it will buy for the mother, dear —wines, oranges, lemons, 
all the little luxuries that we could not get without it. Don’t you 
think ”—wistfully-—“ that she will be satisfied now for a while, and 
not sneer when the next one comes back ? as it certainly will,” she 
added, with a gay little laugh. 
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The mercury was up so high now that I verily believe a dozen 
rejected MSS. might have walked into the room on feet, each 
nodding its head and erying out: “Here I am; declined, with 
thanks,” and it would have still refused to descend one single 
dlegree. 

But oh, my guilty conscience! A dozen times that day my eyes 
shifted away from her happy face, while I involuntarily shivered 
each time I reflected upon the awful fate that would surely overtake 
that luckless John Brown, if Nan should ever detect the fraud that 
had been practised upon her. 

Three days later I was sitting alone in our small parlour, which 
seemed cozy and sweet, with the vines and flowers nodding and 
shedding perfume as the breeze from the river swept in—even though 
voices from every corner whispered of poverty and care so loudly 
that every chance comer must needs hear them—when there came a 
strange step upon the stair and a strange rap upon my door. 

I opened it, and saw a tall, fine-looking man standing without— 
one who I knew at a glance, belonged to the world which I had 
for ever left. 

“ Miss Lenana Glenn ?” he asked, interrogatively. 

I replied that my sister was not at home, and invited him to enter 
and await her return. 

As he courteously accepted the invitation, he quietly said: “ Mr. 
Ellsworth, editor of the Gazette,” at the same time giving me an odd 
penetrating glance. 

Had he coolly cast a dynamite bomb at my feet, I could scarcely 
have been more startled or turned a whiter face toward him. As it 
was, I tried in vain to reply, and could only look at him in speechless 
silence, 

He must have noticed my confusion, as with delicacy and con- 
sideration he turned his attention to the flowers and the canary, until 
I had regained some degree of composure. 

Before either of us could say anything that would lead up to the 
object of his visit, however, I heard Nan coming up the stairs, 
singing “ Bonnie Sweet Bessie” at the top of her clear voice. My 
heart went down like a toboggan on a slide. 

In a moment, she was in the room, with eyes warm with the 
sunlight, and hair tumbled by the wind. She brought with her the 
faint scent of pine-needles and wood violets. 

“Mr. Ellsworth,” I said, faintly, “editor of the Gazette.” 
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She went straight to him, modestly but gladly, holding out her 
hand, which he clasped and retained, while he looked at her with 
grave, kind eyes, 

“How good of you,” she cried, softly and seriously ; “ you don’t 
know how much I needed the—” 

“H’m!” interrupted I, so loudly that it startled even myself, 
while I felt my eyes dilate from the force of contending emotions, 
“ [_er—it’s a very fine day, Mr. Ellsworth.” 

Mr. Ellsworth politely admitted that it was, though I fancied 
there was a shade of apprehension in the startled glance directed 
toward me, indicating that he entertained private doubts as to my 
sanity. 

Nan also gave me a bewildered look, and I felt that I was getting 
into deep waters. 

“T called,” began Mr. Ellsworth, “to correct a very mysterious 
error-—” 

“Oh, Mr. Ellsworth!” said I, desperately, turning white and 
purple by turns and in streaks, as that gentleman afterwards informed 
me.  Did—did—did you ever see anything so beautiful as the 
view from this window ?” 

His reply was unintelligible ; and it must be confessed that the 
stretch of grey houseroofs, smoking chimneys, and aged cob-webbed 
fruit-trees, that lay before and around us, would scarcely have 
inspired the admiration of a donkey. 

Then Nan arose gracefully, and, murmuring some pretty excuse 
about the flowers, came quite close to me. 

* Are you drunk?” asked she, in a whisper that was startlingly 
lucid, at least to me. “Or crazy? Because, if you are—or even, 
for the matter of that, if you are not—-I think you would do better 
in mother’s room.” ° 

She stooped down and plucked a few geranium-blooms as she 
spoke, then went quietly back to Mr. Ellsworth. So much for 
sisterly gratitude. 

At that moment, the door burst violently open, and in rolled Teddy, 
with red face and dishevelled hair. 

“Here!” he shouted, his little elfish face aglow with fiendish 
delight as he flung a long thick envelope toward Nan. “ Here's 
another! ‘Declined, with thanks’! And oh, my! but John 
Brown’s face was as long as his body, when he gave it to me; the 
mail-carrier just give it to him. ‘ Don’t say anything rude when you 
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hand it to her, Teddy,’ says he ; and I winked and says: ‘ You bet 
I won't!’ And—” 

But here he suddenly espied Mr. Ellsworth, and, giving vent to a 
sound half-way between a snort and a groan, vanished like a thistle- 
down before a Dakota blizzard. 

As we three sat speechless, there came from the adjoining room a 
peevish call for Nan, accompanied by a hollow cough ; and, evidently 
grateful for any excuse to hide her crimson cheeks, Nan snatched up 
the returned MS. and left the room. 

Jumping up, I ran to Mr. Ellsworth, and hastily and incoherently 
poured the whole story into his ear. I thought he would never 
understand ; but finally, to my unutterable relief, a flash of intelli- 
gence lighted up his whole countenance. . 

“Your sister wrote,” said he, smiling kindly at me, “so warmly 
and gratefully, yet so pathetically, that somehow I found it impos- 
sible to get her letter off my mind. Her stories are good, but we 
had never paid much attention to them because the writer’s name 
was unknown. Had | surmised that the subject lay so near her heart—” 

He paused, but presently resumed : 

“Of course, when I received her letter, in which she thanked me 
for my liberal payment of a story which I had in reality declined, 
I was puzzled and mystified, and, as I confessed before, interested—” 

Again he hesitated, and I observed that his expressive eyes 
turned wistfully toward the door through which Nan had vanished. 

“T will go to mother,” I said, reluctantly, “and send in Nan. But 
first promise me—oh, swear !—that she shall never know.” 

“My word is enough, you queer little woman,” said he, with a 
look so grave and so kind that I trusted him completely. 

An hour later, I heard him go down the stairs. Leaving mother 
sleeping, I went into the dim sweet-scented parlour. 

Nan’s eyes were shining as the blue sea shines when the sunlight 
lies upon it, and the hearts of her own red roses might have envied her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Para,” she said, softly, “he wishes me to write regularly 
for the Gazette. Only think of it! Don’t you suppose he must see 
a promise of better things in my stories?” she added, wistfully. 

“T really do,” I replied, kissing her, although I must confess that 
I entertained private doubts about the attraction. ‘“ But what a 
long time it required for him to engage you to write for him. Did 
he have anything else to say?” I inquired, demurely. 
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Nan’s face suddenly turned scarlet, as she bent over her geraniums. 
“ Yes—er—we talked about the weather, and books, and—didn’t 
mother call, Para?” 

It is needless to say that beloved lady was still sleeping ; but 
something whispered to me to stay away from my sister that night, 
for she had passed into a little world of her own, in which there was 
not room even for me. 

When, late that night, chancing to pass John Brown’s room, I 
saw a pale stream of light struggling through the narrow chink 
beneath his door, and heard his pen go patiently scratching across 
musty law-papers, a great sigh crept into my heart, and I thought 
what a tipsy ill-meaning sort of affair this old world is, anyhow. 

Nan wrote day and night now. MS. after MS. found its way to 
the Gazette, and cheque after cheque returned, until at last I really 
began to feel concerned for Mr. Ellsworth’s purse. 

Other editors, seeing Nan’s name so often in the Gazette, wrote to 
solicit contributions ; and even mother came to acknowledge finally 
that “there was something in Nan, after all,” although I noticed 
that she commented upon it more freely while eating the luscious 
fruits or drinking the fine wines provided by her younger daughter. 

Only, my heart ached for John Brown. It was but slight notive 
he received from Nan in those days. There came a pallor now to 
his face when he saw her, and a wistful expression to his eyes ; but 
she did not seem to observe it. 

The number of visits from Mr. Ellsworth that it required to pub- 
lish successfully one of my sister’s stories was truly astonishing. 

In the meantime, spring went by; and summer, with her hot 
white roofs, smoking chimneys, and sickly air—there were no cool 
green fields and lanes and ocean breezes for us—came on with 
languid steps: June, with her full voluptuous roses, her purple 
thistle-blooms, her soft bluish haze that lay over everything, and her 
low winds that brought in little gusts of sweetness with every breath. 

Mr. Ellsworth was called out of town for a few weeks, and Nan 
went about “like an uneasy ghost,” as Teddy obligingly informed 
her. She could not write, did not care to talk, had no appetite, 
and grew pale and listless. 

It was a soft night in the beginning of June. Nan was leaning 
out of the open window, looking down into the crowded street. It 
was quite dusk in the room, and I could only see the fine outlines of 
her form against the pale outside light. 
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“ The train has been in an hour and a half,” she said, presently, 
with an injured emphasis that told plainly that the fraction was the 
last straw; “so, of course, he has not come.” Then, colouring 
slightly, she added: “ Not that I care to see him ; but—er—you see, 
I wanted the muney for that last story to buy a bonnet for mother. 
How can you buy a thing without money, Miss Wisdom ?” 

* Ask some of the other editors.” 

“ T did—once,” flushing furiously ; “ but they—they did not know 
anything about it ; they could not find my name on the books, even. 


’ 


Now, you don’t imagine ”"—whirling on me suspiciously —* that he 
is—is paying me himself, do you? Say, do you?” 

“* What an idea !” said I, brusquely ; “ you are becoming morbid.” 

“T believe it,” said Nan, laughing nervously ; “I do think I'll 
marry John Brown, after all!” 

“S-aay!” shouted Teddy, bursting into the room, with hair stand- 
ing on end and with eyes like saucers, while in his hand was a long 
white envelope. “If you'll believe me, I found this ‘ere in John 
Brown's room! If it ain’t one o’ your rejected fibs, my name’s 
craw-fish !” 

Nan turned very pale as she took the envelope ; and as for me— 
well, my teeth fairly chattered with fright. As she opened it, | 
became conscious that John Brown was standing, with white horri- 
fied face, in the bright light that came from the hall. 

Nan unrolled it with trembling fingers, and recognised it at a 
glance. 

“Found this,” said she, in a low but terrible voice, “in John 
Brown’s room? Can anybody tell me how it got there ?” 

Deadly silence. 

“In John Brown's room!” repeated Nan, slowly, as though the 
idea were rolling through and through her mind in search of light. 
“Where may John Brown be found at this hour—at this minute” 

“ Here,” said that gentleman, coming slowly into the room, looking 
at her with honest miserable eyes. 

“Where did you—you ”—I could have struck her for the terrible 
contempt in her voice—“ get this—this MS.?” 

Before he could reply, Mr. Ellsworth, who had stood just behind 
him, came into the room and walked quickly to Nan. He took both 
her hands in a strong clasp, and, while looking into her eyes, told, 
with calm deliberation, the most outrageous fib I ever heard. 

“It was all my fault—every bit of it,” said he, softly ; “there is 
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a paragraph in that story that I desire changed, so I brought it up 
one evening, before I went away. You were not at home, so I 


strolled in to enjoy a smoke with Mr. Brown—” 





* John Brown doesn’t smoke !” declared Teddy, stoutly. 

“ Well, I do,” said Mr, Ellsworth, without an instant’s hesitation. 
“ Mr. Brown entertained me while I smoked; and, when T left, [ 
forgot this MS., which was lying upon the table. [ regret my care- 
lessness exceedingly, but may I hope that you will forgive me?” 

Ile was still holding Nan’s hand, and looking into her eyes with 
an unmistakable expression, While I stood fairly gasping from 
fright at our narrow escape, John Brown went swiftly out of the room. 

Well, that was all five years ago. Nan is a happy wife now and 
a successful writer, and her husband has never to this day told her 
that he declined her first contribution. 

Nan’s disposition is still mercurial. “ Fame never comes until 
one is too old to enjoy it,” she says often, with her pretty petulance. 

But I, turning sometimes from her happy home, in the dusk of 
the winter evening, and meeting a lonely grey-clad figure which 
stoops a little now from sheer weariness and overwork, and whose 


face has many wrinkles of care about the lips and about the honest 


wistful eyes, ponder upon the irony of fate, and in my heart there 


is always room for a sigh for John Brown. 











DAWN. 


Swift to the summons of imperial light, 
Fresh with the new creation of the morning, 
Born from delusive spells of phantom night, 
Rising with day, the vision scorning. 


Out of the world quiescent of the stars, 
Life, its chameleon destinies unfolding, 

Dims lustrous joy to fear, ambition mars, 
Its sombre-tinted aims beholding. 


Leaves, soft reflection of a roseate dream, 

Cast o'er the yesterday’s grey-clouded sorrow, 
Weaves from To-day, a sun-eclipsing gleam 

To light a fairer world, To-morrow. 


So life with morning’s rainbow promise glows, 
Star-light and dawn in solemn transit blended, 

On, through the noon, till evening shadows close, 
And then to sleep: the day is ended. 


Maud Melton. 























THE ENGLISH CEMETERY IN ROME. 


By CONSTANCE EAGLESTONE. 


ENEATH the straight severe lines of the Pyramid of 
| Caius Cestius, is the home of the English who have 
died in Rome. 

“Tt might make one in love with death to think 





that one should be buried in so sweet a place,” wrote 
Shelley, of the quiet haven, where his own storm-driven heart was 
at last to find rest ; and this flowery slope has a sympathetic grace of 
its own, though no cemetery can ever altogether possess the sacredness 
and charm of the little English country churchyard, with its moss- 
touched stones, reverently enclosed and protected by the grey wall that 
a kindly hand has left low so that the dead might not be cut off from 
the glances of remembrance of their passing friends, while the tower of 
the building beyond, gothic cathedral in miniature, combines the 
emblems of living worship with those of hallowed repose. The tract 
of ground on which the cemetery lies is rich in historic recollections, 
There Agrippa, wisely deciding to spend the sum of money left to 
him by the Pretor Caius Cestius for the performance of his funeral 
rites, on that which might add to the glory of the city, as well as 
perpetuate his friend’s memory, raised the marble-covered pyramid 
which, most enduring of the stony monuments of Rome, has for 
upwards of two thousand years calmly watched faiths and races give 
place one to another, itself remaining compact and uninjured almost 
as when it first took into its keeping the dust of the Roman tribune. 

Here Leo I., living at a time when the Pope had become the 
greatest man in Rome, swept by at the head of a line of haughty 
churchmen, and bade the terrible Attila forget the deity whose 
scourge he had declared himself to be, and turn aside at the command 
of the earthly representative of the Christian’s God. 

Here Genseric the Vandal came from the kingdom he had 
established in Africa, to dispute supremacy with these strange 
monk-princes who called themselves lords of Rome, and here, 
through the Gate of Ostia, fourteen days later, creaked the Moorish 
wagons on their way to the port, heavy with magnificent bronzes, 


sculptured columns and graceful statues, while slaves and beasts 


a 
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of burden followed, their backs weighed down by the delicate silks, 
linens, aromatic spices and pepper, which pleasure - loving Rome 


had gathered together to bring the barbarian to her doors, 


And here, a century later, entered in triumph Totila, the 
renowned Goth, whose energy and valour needed a Belisarius to 
defeat them. Rome had held out till her children were reduced 
to feed on nettles and vermin, and even then she only bent her 
head before him till the great leader from Byzantium had time to 
come up and drive him forth through the very breach he had himself 
made here in <Aurelians’ wall. Then, in commemoration of his 
victory, and to guard the city from further attack at this point, 
Belisarius built on the recesses of the ancient Porta Ostiensis the 
Gate of 8. Paul, through which we pass when approaching the 
English Cemetery from the Campagna. 


The burial ground is divided into two parts, the Old and the New. 
in 1825, it was discovered that the green branches of remembrance 
with which our countrymen like to surround the couch of those they 
have laid to rest, so masked the Cestius Pyramid that it was well 
the graveyard should be transferred to the wooded slope on the left. 
In the earlier division is to be seen the tomb of Keats placed close to 
the lych-gate, and having at its feet the deep wide grass-filled trench 
which surrounds the cemetery on three sides—the fourth being pro- 
tected by a wall banked up by the trailing sprays of wild rose and 
clematis. In early spring the grass in this — the less cared for portion 
of the cemetery—grows so long, that all but the more lofty monu- 
ments are hidden from view, while the clump of stone pines in one 
corner and the dark cypresses in the other, wave over a tangled mass 
of flowers and creepers that are later cleared away, and leave free the 


worn grey slabs they had hitherto concealed. 


On the wall of the gate is a beautiful marble medallion of the 
young poet, to visit whose resting place will be the object of most 
of the pilgrimages here. It was executed by Warrington Wood, 
from a mask belonging to Severn, the poet’s friend, and shows us a 
finely modelled nose, delicately curved lips and chin, and full throat 
exposed tu view by the collar falling from it, and curling hair which 
clusters thickly over cheek and temple, the whole surrounded by the 
twining laurel branch of posthumous fame. In every feature one 
traces the almost womanly tenderness and sensitiveness, to which 
may be traced the suffering which clouded his short career, 
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Beneath the medallion is the following inscription, alluding to the 
words which the dying poet asked to have carved above him :— 


“‘ Keats, if thy cherished name be writ in water, 
Each drop has fallen from some mourner’s cheek, 
A sacred tribute such as heroes seek 
Tho’ oft in vain, thro’ dazzling deeds of slaughter, 
Sleep on, not honoured less for epitaph so meek.” 


Under the shadow of the wall is a small square of ground 
surrounded by a rail and a low edge of box, and in this are two 
upright slabs of marble, alike in shape and size, which bear the 
names of Keats and of Severn, the artist, his friend. <A harp is 
carved on the one, a palette and brushes on the other, fragrant 
myrtle offers up incense from its white-starred stems, and the big 
leaved violet of the country clusters thickly at their feet. 

The following is the inscription on the first of the snowy head- 
stones : 

“This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English 
poet, who on his death bed in the bitterness of his heart at the 
malicious power of his enemies, desired these words to be engraven 
on his tombstone. 

“Here lies one whose name was writ in water, February, 24, 1821.” 

On the memorial slab of him who only wishes to be known as the 
friend of his friend, we find the reputation of the sad 
farewell to the world of the boy poet. 

“ To the memory of Joseph Severn, devoted friend and companion 
of John Keats, whom he lived to see numbered among the 
immortal poets of England.” 

The remains of the artist were removed here in 1882. At the back 
of the slab is an interesting list of names, including those of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, Rosetti, Lord Houghton, 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Roseberry and others, who erected these two 
tombs. In the same enclosure may be seen a tiny slab raised over 
the body of Severn’s infant child, who was accidentally killed. A 
footnote mentions that the poet Wordsworth was present at the 
child’s baptism in Rome. 

In the old cemetery are few monuments of mark beyond those of 
the above-named. We may, however, mention that of Augustus 
William Hare, author of “ Guesses at Truth,” and one of the family 
whose name for a century past have been so closely connected with 
the city of which they thought and wrote so much, 
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A tablet is raised to an infant son of Perey and Mary W. Shelley, 
in 1807. Another bears the short inscription, “ Sacred to the 
memory of Mr. Jacob Moore, landscape painter, died 1793 ;” while 
another quaintly-worded epitaph concludes by telling us that 
* Captain ——, whodied in Rome at the age of 42, was accompanied 
to this city by his disconsolate widow.” 

Most of the inscriptions in this part of the burial ground are in 
Latin, according to the prevailing custom in the early part of the 
century. 

Crossing over to the new Cemetery, the visitor first seeks out that 
stone on which Leigh Hunt wrote these few words :— 

* Percy Bysshe Shelley, Cor Cordium Natus tv. Aug. mpcexcn, 
Obit vin, July, Mpcccxx1.” 

The “Cor Cordium ” alluding, as most will know, to the strange 
though explicable, fact, that when the rescued body of the gifted 
young poet, who was drowned off Spezzia, was cremated, the heart 
remained unconsumed. Sheliey, like Keats, was possessed of a 
friend who was faithful unto death. Close to the Heart of Hearts 
lies the dust of Edward Trelawney, who died in England in 1881, at 
the age of 88, and who had written up against the above “the 
ditty that remembers his drowned friend,” and which the poet 
loved to repeat :— 

“ Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change, 

Into something rich and strange.” 


The classie acanthus and rich foliage of the Roman violet grow 
closely over the tomb of him who holds so high a place among those 
brilliant ardent spirits, the brightest lights of our century, who were 
one after another cut off long before their prime was reached. Not, 
however, before each was able to raise that which should remain be- 
hind him as a “monument of vanished mind,” and of whom might well 
have been written Trench’s fine regret of all that is missed by an 
early death :— 

“To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisited, 
To leave so many books unread, 
Unrealised so many visions bright, 
Oh, wretched yet inevitable spite— 
Of our short span—and we must yield our breath, 


And wrap us in the unfeeling coil of death, 
So much remaining of unproved delight.” 
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We find here the bust of Gibson. the sculptor, who died in 1868, 
having spent the greater part of his life in this city of chiselled 
marbles ; and of John Bell, the skilled anatomist and surgeon, 
whose research has done so much to ward off death and keep 
life free from pain. A boy of 26, Cockburn by name, who 
tells us he has “ sought health in many lands,” before he came 
to Rome to die, reposes a tall and graceful form upon his granite 
slab, the effigy of a faithful dog, companion of his sufferings, being 
sculptured within his arm. Near him is the round baby form of a 
pretty child, its dimpled limbs curved, and its tiny arms crossed to 
make a pillow for its head as it nestles on the steps of a nameless 
tomb, round which the ever-present violet leaves crowd tenderly. 
Not far away we see a simple monument erected by the Hon. 
Captain Spencer, R.N., to the memory of five of his sailors, 
“drowned while on duty ;” and higher up the fresh green slope, 
where the cypresses still point their solemn fingers to the sky, we 
find the tomb of Robert Browne, who paid with his life the one 
false step made in coming out of Neptune’s Grotto at Tivoli. Of his 
fate the stone bids other travellers beware. Protestants of every 
nationality and of every denomination have the right to be buried 
here, the greater part of the inscriptions are, however, English, 
which justifies the title usually bestowed upon the cemetery. The 
Americans leave the names of certain of their cities upon the granite 
blocks, but, as a rule, wandering, unquiet spirits as they are in 
life, even should death come upon them while on this side of the 
globe, they like their friends to send their bodies to their own land 
to rest. The Russians, too, the Iconoclasts of the eighth century, 
who are considered in their Orthodoxy still further removed from 
the Church of Rome than are the Lutheran Heretics, must bring 
their dead here and not send them to the Campo Santo of St, 
Lorenzo. 

Although the beautiful word Equality, which must often have 
trembled with indignation to find itself so disgracefully abused is 
written large and clear, the cemetery is not wanting in that seclusion 
and exclusiveness with which the English as distinguished from other 
nations, likes to envelope himself in death. The fact, tov, of the 
epitaphs being in a tongue which only the rarest of passing strangers 
native to the place, can understand, helps to preserve this sense of 
privacy and retirement Of the general appearance of this stone- 
strewn garden no words can say too much, The luxuriance of its 
D 
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eternal verdure, the delicate tints of the flowers, not too numerous to 


mar the effect of the prevailing colour, the hushed murmur of the 
sombre pines, which dropping from time to time their coupled pins, 
help to deaden the footsteps of those who pass below, the graceful 
creepers, that holding out slender fingers connect tomb with tomb 
in loving brotherhood, the perfume of myrtle and verbena and other 
sweet-smelling plants, the bright form of the quick-eyed lizard and 
the soft call of the bird in the tree above, the whole surrounded 
by a high wall, excluding dust and din alike, all tend to make of this 
quiet spot what each one of us would have it. 

One more monument, placed below the tomb of Shelley, must not 
be forgotten, so strange and tragicis the history it records, and as no 
other words could so well tell the pathetic tale as those of the widowed 
mother, who relates the fate of those dear to her, the inscription 
shall be given without comment as it stands :— 

“Beneath this stone are interred the remains of Rosa Bathurst, 
who was accidentally drowned in the Tiber, in 1824, while on a riding 
party, owing to the swollen state of the river, and her turbulent 
horse taking fright. She was the daughter of Benjamin Bathurst, 
whose disappearance when on a special mission to Vienne, some years 
ago, was as tragic as it was unaccountable. No possible account of 
his death even having been received by his distressed family. 

“The daughter was sixteen years of age at her death, and her father 
was twenty-six when his disappearance occurred, 

“Whoever thou art who may pause to peruse this tale of sorrow, 
let this awful lesson of the instability of human happiness sink deep 
into thy mind, 

“Art thou young and lovely, build not thy hopes upon it for she 
who sleeps in death under thy feet was the loveliest blossom ever 
cropt in its bloom ; she was everything the fondest heart could 
desire. Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew ; she 


sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 














































BY THE RIVER. 


Onward the river glides, 
"Midst purple green and gold ; 
Orchis, king-cup and daffodil, 
Their springtide wealth unfold. 
Seside the river’s brink— 
A boy and girl at play, 
Sailing their little boats— 
Happy the livelong day. 
Anon with shrills and shakes, 
The throstle’s voice awakes 
The green and budding brakes, 
"Tis Spring ! 
Onward the river glides, 
Cooled by a leafy screen, 
Through meadows lush, with wealth of flowers 
Embowered in living green. 
teside the river now, 
A youth and maiden meet ; 
He murmurs vows of constancy 
By the hawthorn shaded seat. 
While from the woods above, 
The softly cooing dove 
Makes melody and love, 


In Summer time. 


Onward the river glides, 

Again midst green and gold ; 
i But ‘tis the shadow of the past, 

Not future wealth foretold. 
Now by the river's side, 

The youth strays as of yore ; 
Another maiden’s hand he clasps, 

Whispering his love once more. 
Dim twilight shadows fall, 

And from the pine trees tall, 
The hooting owl doth call, 
Autumn is here. 
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Onward the river glides, 
Silent, and sad, and slow ; 
And ’neath their icy chains, 
The mournful waters flow. 
Among the sighing reeds, 
Lulled by the sobbing wind ; 
There lies—self-slain, betrayed— 
A maid who was too kind. 
Now wildly whirls the snow, 
Deep drifting to and fro— 
The night wind moaning low, 
Winter and death. 





THE STORY OF THE SONG. 
f ISTEN! listen! It is the Spring-time, the dewy morning 
of the year! The birds are singing in every tree, the 
ferns are unrolling their delicate green fronds on the 


high banks and in the valleys, the white snowdrops 





are waving in the breeze like myriads of fairy bells— 
it is Spring! The golden, gladsome Spring-tide has come! Listen ! 
The river is rippling away, down, down to a new country, to sing its 
song to new meadows and freshly-blown flowers—the wind is drifting 
by among the trees, whispering some tender strain of love and happi- 
ness—all the sweet burden of the Spring-tide! The ivy shoots forth 
new tendrils on the cottage-wall—the roses are in bud, they, too, wish 
to welcome the sunshine and the glory of the blessed year. The little 
child plays in the garden! Listen! we can hear his song also, a 
little cooing murmur, all of love, and his mother smiles as she hears 
it from her low seat at the cottage door! What is she thinking of ? 
Of love also! Yes, she dreams of the glad sundown when the bells 
ring out across the dim meadow-land and her husband comes home 
from the fields, with tired feet but a very happy heart! Yes, she 
dreams of this—and she smiles again to her boy in the sun-lit garden! 


Listen to his song! It is all about the flowers, the bees, and the 
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butterflies that flit to and fro like flakes of delicately-tinted snow. 


He is thinking of them. Where do they come from, those pretty 
butterflies? Are they the falling petals of the flowers in the great 
gardens of Heaven? He wonders, and he sings his soft cooing 
strain, full of happiness and joy—for it is Spring-tide—it is dawn-tide, 


and all is young and fair and beautiful upon the earth. 


* * + * * 


Hark! the strain changes! The rippling melody has gone by— 
the love-song is over—and—the call to arms rings out, clear, 
triumphant and warlike! There is a sound of weeping, far away. 
There are tear-mists that gather like the shadows of night! There 
are parting words—very sweet, but ah! so sad, so tender, so heart- 
breaking, and yet, amid them all, the war-bugle sounds its dread 


summons-—To arms, to arms! Listen again ! 


Listen, only listen ! 
The winds are wailing and the life-blood is ebbing. It is noontide ; 
it is autumn, and there is a battlefield before us There they lie, 
the brave, the beautiful, the young. Very still—for even in death 
there is order in the camps of war; very lonely, longing, ah! so 
much for the touch of a soft hand, or the tender murmur of a well- 
loved voice ; very patient, only waiting for the sound of the last call, 
the answer to which will be given to the Great Commander Himself 
in the City of Eternal Peace—the haven of rest for the weary and 
the sad and the sorrowful. 

Listen! Do we hear again the distant song of the happy child in 
the far-off garden? He is here—a soldier—amid the dead and dying, 
kneeling by a fallen comrade, whispering kindly words to the poor 
labouring soul that must so soon pass out of the ranks for ever. No 
songs now—only the heart’s slow music of sadness, of loneliness, yet 
of undying faith. 


* * * ~ + 


Listen! Listen! Listen! It is winter, and the snow falls 
fast across the meadow and the moor. How the shadows 
creep, onward! How the wind moans amid the bare and _leaf- 
less trees! What is the song now? It is a song of desolation, 
of despair The mother is sitting alone in her cottage; the fire 
burns low and the shadows are gathering ever more and more. 
Life is all dark for her. No one is near, no voice to comfort, 
no hand to soothe; her eyes all heavy with unshed tears, 


and her heart is faint with sorrow. Long, long ago there were 
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others round her—the husband, true and honest, who passed away 
with the reaping at autumn-tide to the Fields of Light above; the 
son, the brave, bright boy who left her to fight for Queen and 
Country, where is he? Listen! She sobs aloud! Where, ah 
where? Do the winds, the drear winter winds, repeat her wailings ? 
She knows not where her boy may be! Dead, perhaps, on some 
far-off battle field; the sabre-mark across his bonny face, the gun- 
shot in his true heart—dead, aye, dead! And her life is dead, too, 
for with him the gladness of life passed away, and only the night of 
sorrow and the valley of the shadow remain! Listen! What is 
that! Only the Christmas bells ringing out their sweet story! 
Only the echoes of peace and goodwill ringing out across the frozen 
snow, over the dim moorland and into the widow's lonely house. 
Ilave they a message for her to-day? Yes, they are wafting words 
of love even to her wearied heart, and breathing an echo from the 
song of Heaven to her of calm and unending peace. 

Listen again! There are surely steps outside, firm, unhesitating 
steps, on the white snow, and they are drawing nearer! Who 
would seek her little cottage on Christmas Eve? The door is 
opened, someone enters. Whocanit be? . . Oh! bells, ye have 
told truly ; there is peace and joy on the earth at Christmas time, 
and the son has come back to gladden the mourner’s heart ! 

Hark! It is winter-time, it is even-time! The bells have pealed 
the vesper song. The choristers are passing down the aisle, and the 
shadows are reigning over the world. What doves the song say? 
It is the evening hymn that is ringing out, that the white-robed 
choristers are singing as they file into the cloisters — the dear 
old hymn that the widow and her son are echoing in their 
cottage home— 

** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide. 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me.” 


The music dies away—the song is over, and its story is 
ended. 
Augusta Hancock. 




















WIOLIDAY WEATHER, 


By HUGH CLEMENTS. 








| LTHOUGH T had in hand another article, the remnant 
| of last year’s series on the ‘ Weather Problem,” I 
| thought that the majority of our readers would prefer 
S| me in the first paper of the new course, to say some- 

' thing about the kind of weather that may be 
expected this summer. For I believe that, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary, we will have some very fine 
weather before the end of September. Of course there are a great 
many prophets who make forecasts of the weather, I believe with 
the best intentions in the world, either upon certain principles or 
upon no principles at all. These forecasts are generally erroneous. 
As the weather is doubtless governed by certain invariable laws, 
more fixed than those of the Medes and Persians that altered not, it 
follows that those who make prognostications upon no fixed principles 
are bound to err, as likewise those also must who do not base their 
predictions upon the correct principles. Last year I told you with 
all sincerity what my principles were, and it rests with you to 
believe or not whether I can accurately, or even approximately, 
foretell the weather. 

I have no wish to exaggerate or minimise the difficulties that are 
experienced in successfully forecasting the weather. 

I have, however, laid down a fundamental rule, from which 
for years I have never deviated. I take the past weather that was 
experienced at London as my guide, my standard, by which I 
endeavour to gauge the weather of the future. For whatever the 
laws are they will act exactly in the future as they have in the past. 
I have for the last eight years endeavoured to discover the laws that 
control the weather, and I have not the shadow of a doubt but that 
I at present know exactly what those laws are. 

Before you should ask people to believe in you, you ought to be 
able to prove to them that your forecasts in the past have been, asa 
rule, accurate. You ought to give your record, and people should 
judge you by that record. If your record has been a good one, you 
ought to have a claim to trust and confidence ; but if, on the other 
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hand, your record is at all dubious, people ought not to accept you 
as a true prophet. 

In the Mark Lane Express, of the 20th January, 1890, and the 
Norwood Review, of January 25th, 1890, there appeared letters with 
my signature, concluding with the following forecast for the several 
months of the year 1890. After a reference to January, the forecast 
is “ taking the apsidal differences for February and March, 1890, 
these months should be dry ; April over mean and May under mean 
rainfall. June should be dry, and July wet, like May, 1889, and 
March, 1888, with the same difference. August should have a mean 
amount of rain. September should be /ry, with October over mean 
rainfall, and November, like October, 1889, and July, 1888, very wet, 
December reaching the average of wetness for the month.” With 
reference to this forecast, Mr. Alfred Inskip, of Shefford, Beds., 
wrote me last September as follows, viz., ‘“ Being a farmer by pro- 
fession, I naturally take a great interest in the weather, and read 
with great interest your letter on ‘The Weather for 1890,’ published 
in the Mark Lane Express last January. As far as this county is 
concerned, your predictions have been very correct, and for some 
little time I have based my farming operations on the assumption 
that they will continue to be so. Having noticed that lettuce 
generally sell well in September if the weather is hot and dry, last 
July, acting on the belief that September would be dry, according to 
your theory, I planted half an acre of lettuce, for which I found 
a ready and remunerative sale. If your theory turns out as true in 
future years as it has done this year up to the present, it will be a 
great boon to us farmers to have your forecasts supplied ten or 
twelve months ahead. As you expect November to be very wet, | 
intend getting all my wheat put in before that month arrives.” 

In the Pull Mall Gazette of October Ist, 1890, there appeared a 
forecast for the present year, the gist of which was that the great 
feature of the year would be a wet August, the other months being 
more or less dry. So far this year the forecast has been very 
accurate. 

These monthly forecasts depend upon what I have termed apsi:/al 
differences discovered by me five or six years ago and published in 
the English Mechanic and World of Science, and in the issue of that 
most useful scientific journal for April 4th, 1890, page 119, I pointed 
out conclusively that wet and drought in this country depend upun 
these differences between the times of the phases and apses of the 
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moon. And further, in the same paper for April 25th, 1890, page 182, 
I said :—“In order to put this discovery (that of apsidal differences) 
to the test, I beg to make a definite prediction founded upon it for July, 
which will be wet, for the following reasons :—1. Because the co- 
ordinates for the moon’s phases and apses for January, 1846, March, 
1861, and July, 1859, which were wet, were similar to July, 1890. 
2. Because for the months of July, 1828, 1841, 1859, 1872, and 
1877, the apsidal differences were similar at intervals of 18 and 13 
years from 1890. 3. Because March, 1888, and May, 1889, were 
wet, with the same apsidal difference as July, 1890.” 

If any of your readers are not satisfied with these instances, I can 
give him a few more, selected mainly from the pages of the Knglish 
Mechanic, a well known and widely read scientific journal, in which 
they were published for six or seven years past. 

Now, mainly for the benefit of people who have made up their 
mind to take a holiday this summer and who wish to fix the time, I 
will enter somewhat briefly, yet fully, into the raison d'etre of the 
weather that I expect from June till October, 1891. I thought it 
would be well to make this paper a holiday number, and head the 
articles Huliday Weather, in order to keep your aspirations and hopes 
buoyant, notwithstanding the gloomy predictions that have been 
made of a wet and cool summer by a Belgian meteorologist and other 
weather seers. 

After June 6th, the time of new moon this month, and for 15 
days afterwards, the weather will correspond generally with the 
weather from April 18th to May 3rd, 1890, from March Ist to 16th, 
1889, from April 17th to 22nd, 1872, and from February 19th to 
March 6th, 1871. In all these cases, for the 15 days there was only 
between } inch and 1 inch of rainfall, and the weather was fine, with 
a considerable amount of sunshine. I therefore unhesitatingly fore- 
tell general fine weather from June 6th to June 21st, 1891, and in 
the weather for the first six days of the month there will not be much 
to complain of, except the depression on the 3rd June, with a few 
days on which there will be slight rainfall. 

In the period from June 21st to July 5th there will be two or 
three wet days, with a slight amount of moisture on other days, fre- 
quently with a considerable amount of daily sunshine on 10 out of 
the 15 days in this period. This period corresponds with the apsidal 
periods from May 4th to 19th, 1890 ; March 17th to April Ist, 1889 ; 
and from January 28th to February 12th, 1888. 
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From July 5th to 20th will correspond with from May 18th to 
June 2nd, 1890, and from March 31st to April 14th, 1889. There 
will not be much rainfall, and there will be a good deal of fine 
sunshiny weather. 

From the 21st July to the 4th August there will be probably four 
or five wet days, with slight rainfall on other four or five days, with 
11 out of 15 days on which there will be a fair amount of 
sunshine. This semi-lunar period corresponds with from May 4th to 
19th, 1890 ; from March 17th to April Ist, 1889 ; and from January 
28th to February 12th, 1888. 

From August 4th to 19th corresponds with from June 17th to 
July 2nd, 1890, and from April 29th to March 12th, 1889. There 
will be five or six wet days, with five or six other days on which 
there will be slight precipitations, with more or less sunshine on all 
but two or three days of the 15. 

The semilunar period from August 19th to September 2nd will 
prove to be the wettest part of the whole summer. This period 
corresponds with from July 2nd to 17th, 1890, and from May 15th 
to 30th, 1889. There will be about six wet days and frequent rain 
on 10 out of the 15 days in this period, and from seven to 10 days 
during which there will only be a few hours daily sunshine, 

The semi-lunar period from September 3rd to 17th corresponds 
with from July 16th to 3lst, 1890; from May 29th to June 12th, 
1889; from April llth to 26th, 1888; and from October 2nd to 
17th, 1883, ete. During this period there will be from one-and-a-half 
to two inches of rain, with three or four wet days, and three 
or four days on which there will be a slight amount of precipitation. 

There will be six or seven days on which there will be more than 
five hours of daily sunshine, and about four days when there will be 
over two hours’ sunshine each day, leaving four or five days on which 
there will be little if any solar rays apparent. 

The period from September 17th to October 2nd corresponds with 
from July 3lst to August 14th, 1890; from June 13th to 28th, 
1889; from April 25th to May 10th, 1888; from March 9th to 
24th, 1887 ; from November 14th to 29th, 1883, ete. The rainfall 
will probably be under one inch, with about two wet days, and two 
slightly wet. There will likely be 10 days with over four hours’ 
sunshine daily, and five days with more than two hours of percep- 
tible solar radiation. 


Having now explained as fully as possible, as consistent with the 
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space at my disposal, the kind of weather we may expect this 
summer, I shall endeavour to combat the prognostications that have 
been made to the effect that it was to be wet and cool. It is, as I 
understand, a very general opinion, and has been announced: in 
various newspapers, including the London Star, where I first 
observed it on April the Ist last. As it appeared in that great 
daily newspaper, it had all the appearance of being genuine, but, on 
reading it, I took it for a joke, and a barefaced attempt to 
make fools of us all. And, considering the large circulation of 
that paper, I thought many people might be taken in by its serious 
aspect, and would make up their minds to take no holiday at all, 
considering that the weather was to be so bad. 

If he had been an English Meteorologist that made the prediction 
the Star people would in all probability not take the matter 
seriously, for home-made forecasts, especially the meteorological 
office ones asserted in the daily papers, are as often wrong as right ; 
the public have no confidence in them, and never take them seriously. 
Again, the English official weather seer cannot prophesy for more 
than a day in advance, like the ancient mariner he cannot lose sight 
of land as he possesses no unerring compass to guide him. He can 
see no further than his nose. The public do not take him au seriaue ; 
but when a Belgian meteorologist turns up quite unexpectedly, and 
states in a very authoritative and dogmatic manner that we are to 
have a wet and rather cool summer, people don’t know what to make 
of it. They think there may be some truth in it, when he says this 
is the outcome of comparisons with former winters, and speculations 
as to the approaching summer and science confirms them. 

It is the sctenve that does it ; it clenches the argument. People 
have a great deal of faith in science, especially the meteorological 
science believed in and practised by the meteorological office at 
Westminster, that by a great scientific effort can, during the year, 
manage to make 180 false forecasts, After the science, this Belgian 
gets as far as the recor, and boldly and unblushingly asserts that 
“the meteorological record of the last 60 years shows that a cold 
winter has never been followed by a very hot summer ; on the con- 
trary, those summers have been comparatively cool. The same 
conclusion was arrived at by M. Quetelet 25 years ago.” 

Now, if any doubt entered your head about the genuineness of 
the 60 years’ record, you would never once think of questioning 





it after the endorsement of such a great name as that of 
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M. Quetelet. The record must be true. The summer will be wet 
and cool: the science, the record, and M. Quetelet all confirm it, and 
there can be no doubt but that as the great Daily Director of British 
Weather works by science, that he would also confirm it. 

What an appalling forecast—how dismal the prospect; no 
summer this year, and no holidays. I think I will, after all, stay at 
home and swear at the poor old Belgian meteorologist, and enjoy myself 
as well as I can in London during the season, or else put off my holi- 
days till October or November, or perhaps Christmas, as there 
surely will be some fine weather before the end of the year. 

Just to show the utter absurdity of what the Belgian meteoro- 
logist says about a severe winter like that of this year being 
followed by a wet and cool summer, I may be allowed to state that 
the winters of the years 1881, 1871, 1855, 1845, 1836, and 1829 
were exceedingly cool and severe, yet the following summers were 
fine, hot, and dry. So far as English weather is concerned, it is the 
exception for a cool and wet summer to follow a severe winter. It 
may be so in Belgium, but I doubt it. 

It affords me really much pleasure if I have been instrumental in 
capsizing the Belgian meteorologist’s science, and _ rending this 
record and convincing you one and all that you may with every 
hope—nay, with confidence, look forward to a fine summer (with 
the exceptions I have already referred to) and the enthusiastic 


enjoyment of your well-earned holiday. 


Darly Weather Forecasts 
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THE ACADEMY OF 1891. 


from the author of “ La Comedie Humaine”: ‘La 
mission de I art n’est pas de copier la nature, 


mais de |’ exprimer.” Judged by this dictum how 





far the art of the Academy would fall short of its 
true mission! In what respect, one wonders, do the many nudities in 
the exhibition express or explain nature, unless it be to express the 
idea that nature is always in a hurry to get its clothes off! To judge 
by much of the work upon the walls, one would think that the 
mission of art was to reduce all nature to a conventional formula, 
and to make that formula contain as little thought or depth of 
meaning as possible. We know that the current dictum of art is 
that the subject is nothing, and the manner of painting it every- 
thing. This may be enough for the artist, but it is certainly a 
narrow, and narrowing, creed. lt is as though a writer should say 
that the subject-matter of his writing was nothing, and the style 
everything. The style is certainly a great deal if a work must live, 
but it is not all, nor nearly all. There must be matter, too, or his 
labours will go for very little. 

The proper way to approach art is surely from somewhat the same 
standpoint, or its true mission is liable to be misjudged. If it were 
not so, there would be as great art in painting a bunch of turnips as 
in representing a Madonna, But the excellence of art is in the art 
that is required ; and there is but little art needed to paint a turnip, 
whereas many qualities of mind must be brought to the task of 
depicting the varied emotions that are at work in a scene such as 
that represented by Arthur Hacker (1086), “Christ and the 
Magdalene.” In the one case there is an expression of nature ; but 
in the other there is nothing approaching an expression of any kind. 
So, while there is very beautiful drawing and grouping—the very 
witchery of form and grouping, as well as rare colouring—in the 
“ Perseus and Andromeda” (147) and the “ Return of Persephone ” 
(232) of Sir Frederick Leighton, it is difficult to comprehend in what 
they express any quality in nature. It is one of the fables of art 
that there is some expression of nature in these ancient myths, and 


that it is of the highest art to be for ever depicting them. But, after 


as 
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all, are they not very meaningless, and is there not considerable 
waste of time in expending good art upon them? When fifty years 
are gone which will be the more valuable picture, Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘* Perseus and Andromeda,” or Frank Bramley’s “ For of 
Such is the Kingdom of Heaven” (1138)? Such pictures as the 
latter, or Stanhope A. Forbes’s “Salvation Army, 1891,” better 
represent the true mission of art, and will give a greater amount of 
delight after the ephemeral glamour of the day has passed away, 
than any number of merely classical nudities. 

It is the fashion in some artistic circles to scoff at the Newlyners 
and to represent their art as false, and of courseit is quite possible 
to over-emphasise the roughness and ugliness of a pair of canvas 
trousers ; but after all there is a high value in their uncompromising 
method of relating things as they find them. It is the true note, 
and the one which contains within it the most durability. To idealise 
nature is only too easy, and we must ever in a way keep the ideal 
hovering above life in order to prevent it from becoming too brutal- 
ized ; but there is a danger even in this, for the tendency in over- 
idealizing is to lose all truth and depth, and to land ourselves in 
conventionality and hypocrisy. These are the two warning notes 
that are seen on every hand in the Academy ; and it must be added 
that some of the worst sins of conventionality are to be found in this 
line. As the worst example of this kind let us take Mr. Goodall, 
R.A.’s, contributions. They consist of two portraits, as bad 
almost as portraits can be; a big landscape, “ The Isles of 
Loch Lomond,” a piece of mere sea-board prettiness, without 
one quality of excellence, and his so-called “ Parthenope,” a 
life - size, staring, insipid nudity, false alike in colour and 
sentiment. l|.ast year the same person posed as “ Susannah in the 
Bath,” and the year before as ‘‘ Eve.” Next year we shall see her 
figuring upon the walls of the Academy as “ Venus,” or some other 
equally vacuous individual. What, I ask again, is the good of all 
these nudities? In what way do they “ exprimer” nature? Once 
in a way we may meet with a true and sweetly effective note in a 
painting of the nude. As, for instance, in W. H. Margetson’s 
* Pygmalion ;” but as a rule there is a false sentiment about them 
which mars the whole. This is true of Mr. -8. J. Solomon’s “ The 
Judgment of Paris,” beautiful as in many respects this work is. 

Equal condemnation must be given to Mr. Calderon’s “ St. 


Elizabeth of Hungary ” (which to the dissatisfaction of many artists 
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has been purchased by the Chantry Bequest Trustees) though for 
different reasons. Here we are made to believe that St. Elizabeth 
in her act of extreme renunciation knelt nude before the altar, while 


Conrad, the princess’s grim Confessor, Jooks sternly on; two 

















FRUSTRATED. 
By Walter Hunt. 


“sisters” pray behind her, and a monk covers his eyes. History 
simply says that she removed her “vesture,” which means no more 
than that she divested herself of her jewels and all insignia of royalty, 
certainly not that she committed such an actas is here represented. 
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Tt is hardly necessary to add to this condemnation that Mr. Calderon 
has further departed from the truth in depicting St. Elizabeth as a 
young girl. As to the work as a piece of art, it is smooth, finished, 
and academic, and that is all that can be said in its favour. 

With one more note I shall have done with the nudities. Mr. 
Armitage’s “ A Sphinx,” a very unsphinx-like giri lying prone on a 
slab, with hard rough flesh, smeared with yellow ochre, is another 
instance of how badly and insipidly an R.A. can paint when he 
likes. His art is redeemed to some extent by the portrait of his 
daughter, in Room 7. 

As another specimen of inferior R.A. work, notice Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s ‘“ Autumn Morning.” It is a poor, not to say a shabby, 
offering to the Academy as his “diploma work” when compared 
with Mr. Herkomer’s vigorous “On Strike,” which cannot, however, 
be admitted to be one of the pictures of the year. In its realism, 
however, it takes its place by the side of Mr. Luke Fildes’ “ The 
Doctor,” in which, some of the artists are saying, the artist has beaten 
the Newlyners on their own ground, But that is not so, for vigorous 
as the painting is, it shows no attempt to adopt the method of the 
Newlyn men, who, moreover, still hold their own in a number of 
striking and unconventional canvasses. One of the most remarkable 
of these is the “ For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” of Mr. 
Frank Bramley. This picture, with its fearless treatment of a little 
child’s funeral, is too well known to need description. Another is 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Soldiers and Sailors—the Salvation Army, 
1891.” 

The younger men are easily first in the exhibition, both for the free- 
dom and the vigour of their work. Ihave already mentioned Arthur 
Hacker's “ Christ and the Magdalene,” which is almost startling, 
alike by its boldness of conception and its simplicity of handling. 
For the treatment of dazzling light there is nothing more striking 
in the whole Academy than Mr. George Hichcock’s ‘‘ Maternité,” a 
study of almost white sand and lavender-blue flowers under a 
shimmer of diffused light. It is well skyed above Sir J. E. Millais’ 
‘Lingering Autumn,” which, despite the latter’s beauty, it easily 
outdoes in truthfulness to nature, and freedom and breadth of 
handling. Near to both is “An Earthly Paradise,” of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, who is one of the few Academicians who show no falling 
off. Both as regards richness of colouring and mastery of drawing 
this picture is one of the very best in the Academy. 
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Many other canvasses might be pointed out wherein the fact is 
emphasised that the old school must give way before the new. This 
is particularly exemplified in the portraits, to which, however, I can 
do no more than merely allude at present. This year will probably 
be noted for the excellence of its portraits, as well as for the fact 


that the younger portrait painters have broken away from the 




















LUCY'S FLITTIN’. 
By Thomas Fued, R.A. 


restraint put upon them by the Academy, and started a new Society 
of their own, with Shannon, Hacker, and Sargent as their leading 
lights. The great work of the latter, ‘‘ La Carmencita,” is one of the 
most masterful things of the Academy. 
Amongst the more notable pictures calling for mention Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse’s “ Ulysses and the Sirens ” should not be overlooked. 
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And yet it is more valuable for its aim than for its achievement. It 
cannot be called a success. It is not beautiful, nor is it witching. 
A picture of this description may be made highly interesting by force 
of thought thrown into allegory ; but in this case the artist has carried 
his allegory no farther than to represent his Sirens as harpies with 
beautiful female faces. Nevertheless, it may be said to have achieved 
a certain success as a decorative piece. Mrs. Marianne Stokes’s “ Hail, 
Mary !” is a novel and interesting version of that most favoured of all 
sacred themes, the Annunciation. “A modern St. Francis,” by J. 
B. Burgess, R.A., is a very pleasing treatment of a pleasing subject, a 
kindly curé with a love for birds. William Linnell, the talented son 
of a famous father, is represented by a small bit of mountain heath 
richly painted, though somewhat sombre in tone, which he designates 
“The Moorland Road.” It would have borne to be expressed on a 
larger canvas for the sake of greater breadth of atmosphere. There is 
great excellence, too, in Mr. Yeend King’s “The Lass that loves a 
Sailor.” 

It is almost a work of supererogation to praise Mr. Henry Moore's 
sea pieces, and yet one cannot pass by without expressing one’s con- 
tinued pleasure at seeing such works as his ‘‘The setting sun now 
gilds the eastern sky.” There is a touch of poetry, too, in Lawrence 
Scott’s ‘Far away in some region old.” Another picture which is 
well worth careful study is Mr. Stott’s “The Bathing Place,” the 
water and the dark shade of the trees being very strongly painted. 
In the “ Thetis inspecting the new armour of Achilles” of Mr. Pepys 
Cockerell, Thetis is made to look very much like a modern fashionable 
lady. For forceful work Mr. Harrington Mann’s “ Attack of the 
Macdonald’s at Killiecrankie, 1689 ” has no superior in the exhibition. 
The warriors are represented coming full tilt out of the canvas to- 
wards the spectator, the enemy not being to be seen. As depicting 
the fierce onslaught of battle it has been seldom surpassed. In 
striking contrast to Mr. Mann’s work is the “ Frustrated” of Mr. 
Walter Hunt, whose humour has to be seen to be appreciated. 

In Mr Val C. Princep’s striking “The Emperor Theophilus chooses 
his wife, a.p., 829,” while his Theophilus has a suitable Southern 
look, the women have all a very English look. This gives an air of 
unreality to an otherwise very fair picture. The fault of Mr. Mark 
Dicksee’s ‘The Mountain of the Winds” is that there is a want of 
distinctness about it, and yet for all that the indistinctness does not 


amount to mystery. Mr. La Thangue’s work is always worth careful 
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study, and his “A Mission to Seamen” is no exception to the rule. It 
is an uncompromising bit of realism, admirably painted, and also of 
value asan historical “document,” if it be allowable to judge a 


picture from such a standpoint, as I think it is. 














A WILLING HAND. | 
By Fred Morgzn. 


Lastly, I would call attention to ‘“ Napoleon’s farewell to 
Josephine: My destiny and France demand it,” by Mr. L. J. Pott; 
to“ In the Reign of Terror,” by Jessie Macgregor; to “A Willing 
Hand,” by Mr. F. Morgan ; and to “ Lucy's Flittin’,’ by Thomas 


Faed, R.A., the two latter having been selected for illustration. 


STYLUS. 





























TELLE QUE JE SUIS. 
By MARY S. HANCOCK. 


}| INE is a very pretty house, quaint and old ; and people, 
as they pass, stop to look in at the iron gates. Tall 
trees shade the front, and in the corner by the field 


are fruit-trees, which are brilliant just now with masses 





of delicate blossoms. Facing the gate, and all along the 


drive, are drooping laburnums, hawthorn, and lilac. Underneath 





are masses of the pale blue wild hyacinth. I like old-fashioned 
flowers. My dog Duke walks solemnly to and fro in the sunshine ; 
he likes warmth, and so do J, although my couch is drawn up beneath 
the shade of the beeches. He looks at me with his big brown eyes, 
and favours me, from time to time, in moments of deeper contempla- 
tion, with an unutterable wink, which means things mighty with 
import. 

I am old, my life is behind me; in the future lies eternity. 
There is just a thread of sadness underlying the past and to-day the 
sunlight sets me thinking. First of all, I have always lived in this 
old house ; I have an affection for it. My friends, the people who 
know it well, tell me it is damp and dreary on closer acquaintance ; 
but people always know one’s affairs, and what suits us, better than 
we doourselves. I never mind what is said. Then, this house suits 
me because I am no longer rich. 

We Monkhouses, were very wealthy once upon a time. There is 
an old north-country proverb which says, ‘‘ Any fool can ma/e 
money, but it takes a wise man to seep it.” My fore-elders could 
not have been very wise, for they lost their sovereigns as fast as they 
obtained them. This house and the little bit of land round it are 
all that remain now. It does not matter. J, the sole competent 
survivor, have enough for my needs. 

Once upon a time I was young, and they tell me I was handsome. 
Now I smile as I hear it; beauty weighs but little with me. But 


there is a portrait hanging above the mantelpiece of the library, 






painted by an eminent artist, and it represents a very lovely girl, in 





a quaint and beautiful dress ; and, old as I am, it pleases me to 






remember that this is a portrait of myself. No one can call me 
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vain. No one who sees me now could find it in his, or her, heart to 
say so, 

On a couch underneath the beeches Florentia Monkhouse, of Min- 
steracres, spends her hours in the sunshine of summer. On a couch 
in the quiet library, with its red walls, its books and its dead Monk- 
houses, Florentia Monkhouse, of Minsteracres, spends her hours when 
the days are gloomy, and when winter holds its sway in the land, 
There is not much variety. I ama cripple and I cannot wend my 
way hither and thither as blithely as 1 did—not so very long ago, 
after all. Sometimes my friends who approach me with smiles slip 
away to wipe their eyes—why should they? I never weep for my- 
self. I have grown accustomed to my couch. Yet time was when 
I could dance and romp merrily as any in our small provincial circle, 
and was always happy. 

Now, I am still happy :—but—the dance and the romp have gone 
by for ever. 

I pause as I write these two words; and I lay down my pen. It 
seems so long—so long—to look ahead into. For ever! Equally 
lengthy, the way behind! And I—frail I—stranded—stranded— 
stranded —between ! 

I dare say many have forgotten me. 

The friends of a day have done so willingly, nodoubt. Justafew 
cling to me still ; though from some of these I get more pity than I 
can bear. P ty is hard to bear. Some may derive comfort from it. 
I do not. Occasionally I hear a few remarks which are not intended 
for my ears ; these amuse me. The other day, I heard a lady say, 
from an obscure corner behind my back. ‘Oh, poor thing! What 


a life! And what a change for her! 


My dear! Death is surely 
preferable ! ” 

Is it? I have not yet decided the point. There are a good many 
problems to be solved first; and one is the mystery of suffering. 
Why does one person have a weight of sorrow to carry single-handed : 
And another have none? Why are burdens laid on one pair of 
shoulders, while another pair goes scot-free? Why should there be 
so much suffering in the world ? 

It is a beautiful world. I lie back upon my amber and gold 
cushions, and look upward. Above my head is a canopy of beech 
leaves. Their shadows fall upon me, and upon the grass below— 
beautiful shadows, interlacing one another ; waving tremulously in 


the faint breeze, as it sways the branches overhead. The green of 
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the beeches, and the blue of the sky make a never-wearying harmony 
of colour. I have gazed at them hundreds of times; yet I never 
tire. They are as lovely to my eyes to-day as when I first took note 
of them years ago. Can I think of pain, and sorrow, and grief, 
when I think of these? Can I realise they exist, when I hear the 
song of the lark as he pours forth his quivering notes of melody 
from the very gate of Heaven? 

Stay! The mowers will soon be cutting down the long grass in 
the home-field just over the fence—the lark’s nest is there. Will 
the nestlings be fledged before the mower comes! It is in my power 
to decide. I will avert that evil day ! 

Clouds will cross the summer sky, and shut out the deep blue 
from the green beeches. Nay ;—autumn winds will sigh and _ blow ; 
the leaves will fall—fall—fall! There will bea wilderness of brown, 
rustling deadness. Only branches will shake, and sway, and tremble 
in the gale. Withered dreams of a dream will lie in heaps below. 

This is life. 

Up and down the shady drive a grey-haired man is walking. He 
is my brother. To-day he is reviewing his troops. The fancy pleases 
him :—I am accustomed to it. Delusions make up his lot. They 
are harmless ; they do not grieve me now. 

Yesterday, he buried the flowers as they fell, shaken by the soft 
vesterly gale. I smiled as I watched him. They were emblems of 
our lot —his and mine. Dead hopes; dead aims ; dead ambitions ! 

Dead, even as they blossomed ! 

Dead, before fruition ! 

He is quite harmless. One day he is a general; the next, he is a 
sailor; a third sees him a gardener. He is a musician. Hour by 
hour, to soothe his madness, he plays to himself upon the organ in 
the library. 

Wild inspirations—flashes of rare melody—strains of delicious 
harmony pour from the frenzied brain. They are yearnings after 
the Unknown. 

He breathes into his music all his dreams of the Hereafter. 

He was not always thus ;—that belongs not to my pen to-day. 
Some day—when the grave has closed over his poor heart, I will tell 
that bit of his history. 

Yet, to his madness attaches a fragment of my life-story, and with 
this alone I have to do. 


I have had two lovers in my life-time. One was the lover 
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of my youth, and he was tall, and handsome, and clever. 

It isa lovely bit of a girl’s life when her lover comes into it, 
gilding with glory and romance all the pathway he treads ! 

It will not always be so. Little by little she learns that her idol, 
whose head is in cloudland, has feet of clay. The stain of earth lies 
underneath, and by and bye it manifests itself. 

It may be that when the illusions of youth pass away, they will 
give place to fuller trust and calmer belief. Well, if it be so, it is 
always grand to retain one's beliefs. 

My idol was splendid—while he lasted. He was ever courteous 
and gentle, and tender; so tender, so loving, so wrapt up in me! 
He and I—I and he. We were ail the world to each other! If I 
close my eyes for a moment, and look back, I can recall those days. 
[ never see such sunsets now. Spring flowers do not bloom with 
quite the same delicious freshness, and I ne, er see the first tremulous 
droop of the snowdrop without thinking of those bygone times. 

I remember the borders were white with snowdrops all along the 
drive the last day that he came. I danced down to the gate to meet 
him, all clothed in soft white, with a knot of scarlet passion-flowers 
in my belt, and a light shawl flung over my head. 

How tenderly he held my hands in his! What soft nothings he 
murmured in my ear! Unspeakably near were we to each other at 
that moment—so long ago—so unforgotten still! And yet—and 
yet—as we stood hand in hand, here, beneath these beeches, the 
end had come! 

‘“‘Florentia!” he said at last, with an effort, “I have come, my 
darling. to ask if what they say is true about Ernest !—this 
awful thing !—Is it true?” 

We were walking slowly towards the house ; and I turned, my 
eyes full of tears, to him for sympathy. “Is it not sad?” I cried in 
my grief. ‘ We are utterly overwhelfned by it. And yet he knows 
us all, Edmund. Is it not pitiable? You know how it happened.” 

“T know ; and it *s very sad. Florentia! Do you not see how 
this must affect us?” 

“Us! Of course we shall feel it. But he is very quiet ; and so 
easily interested. His music calms him in a moment, It is for 
himself I grieve, and for his ruined hopes. For ourselves, it is a 
secondary thing.” 

He stood there, towering in his strength, head and shoulders above 
me. He turned me round to face him. 
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* Good Heavens!” he cried. ‘ And have you accepted the affair 
like this?) Of what are you made? You cannot expect that I shall 
see it in the same light, Florentia. It is terribly hard upon me.” 

“But why?” I asked in my blindness, “ Why? He will not hurt 
you. He will hurt no one.” 

‘Hurt! of course not ! Do you imagine I am talking of personal 
injury?” He drew himself up as he spoke. 

“Then let us be happy,” said I, nestling up to his side. “ We are 
sad for him, and for all he loses ; but we have one another, and we will 
always be kind to him.” 

Then he spoke. Yet not he—not he! It was surely another 
Edmund. Surely someone else. 

We were so happy but yesterday—and now, and now! 

“T did not believe it! I would not believe it!” he exclaimed, 
wildly. “I came to see if it were true. My God! it is fearful, 
fearful! My life is wrecked.” 

“ Your life?” I echoed, slowly. 

“Yes, mine! Do you know why Florentia? Cannot you under- 
stand? If this be true—child! child! you and I, who love one 
another so, must part! Oh, God! it is hard—hard—hard! Yet 
what canI do? What can Ido?” 

“We must part!” I echoed, faintly, like one in a dream, doubtful 
if I heard aright. ‘“ What else are I do?” he cried, fiercely. 1] 
stood there silently, one hand folded over the other, yet I trembled 
so that I feared to move. His words fell dully on my ear, I seemed 
beyond their sound, and heard, as it were, from afar. “ Do you hear 
me Florentia?” he cried, and I slowly raised my stricken face to his 
‘Don’t, for pity’s sake ; don’t look like that? This is not my doing! 
Circumstances are too strong for us.” He put out his hand, but I 
drew back. 

“ Florentia ! be reasonable! I love you so—my darling! My 
heart is breaking! Yet what can I do?” 

He went on talking: while I—with my white face, and the dull 
pain at my heart—lI stood there, looking at the man I loved best on 
earth, as he uttered the fiat that divided us for ever. 

From the windows the others peeped at us. 

“* How happy they are ; poor children. This is their spring-time, 
and they are rich in their love,” said my mother, gently. 

“ Yes,” replied my father. ‘ Their troubles are far enough, thank 


God!” 
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Dear old hearts! Sweethearts ever! How little they knew of 
our pain and suffering ! 

How long we stood there—he and I—it is impossible to say. He 
could not tear himself away. I was too much crushed to fly. 

A little wicket behind us opene:l, and my brother came out. In 
his hand he carried a stick ; he believed himself a conqueror, 

Unknowing, and unnoticing, he paced the walk beside us, his head 
full of his fancies, his mind absent. 

Edmund gazed after him, a look of disdain on his countenance. 
“ Ts he always like this?” he asked. 

I murmured “ Yes” ; more I could not say. 

“ Are there hopes of recovery ?” 

** None,” came from my trembling lips. 

“T thought not. And so clever as he was!” 

At this moment my brother turned, and retraced his steps towards 
us. Edmund stood gazing at him in silence for some seconds, and then 
with an overmastering agony depicted on his face, he raised his hat 
with a mute gesture of farewell, and dashed impetuously down the 


drive and out at the gates, letting them fall together behind him with 


a mighty crashing noise. 

My brother never saw him pass, and I, like a stricken creature 
I crept away to the friendly shelter of these beeches, where I lay 
among the long grass, while the drooping boughs came down, down, 
down, lower and lower, until they hid me and my grief from sight. 

It is over now, dear love! The pain and the agony have well-nigh 
died away. 

I see you pass and re-pass among the sons of men, we have even 
met at intervals since then, alwaysinacrowd. Do you congratulate 
yourself, I wonder, or is there some fragment of pity for me? Have 
they told you how I lie here day by day, helpless and frail, unable to 
move? Iad I been blessed with one to love me and to care for me, 
that fall from my horse might never have left me stranded thus. I 
might not have been lying here. Who knows? I do not repine. 
I have learnt to be strong. Strength is a quality of mind as well 
as of body. 

We are older now, dear love; and the world has been full of 
brightness for you. They tell me you are clever, and great, and 
good, Men and women praise you, and talk of you with eager pride 
and pleasure. And I rejoice. Why should I not? Am I so small 
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as to be bound by my narrow horizon? Am TI so poor that I have 
no thought beyond my gates? Friend! I rejoice. 

They tell me that your daughter is to be married on the morrow. 
It is fur her that I have been rummaging amongst my unused 
treasures. I shall send her these strings of pearls. They are lovely 
in the sunlight ; they will glow in their opalescence upon her neck. 
T should have worn them on my wedding morning, friend! Only, 
only, it never came ! 

They go to her, God bless her ; but they have awakened all these 
memories. 

My other Lover came but yesterday. I write him with large 
letters, for he is a man in a thousand. 

He came in the dusk, as I lay back among my cushions in the 
library. 

The soft warmth, and the harmonious colouring of the room were 
very grateful. The half-light was pleasant. 

There had been a storm a day or two before, and the beach below 
was strewn with wreckage; while the hull of one noble steamer had 
been blown high and dry upon the sands. 

‘* Have you seen the wreck?” I asked him presently, when our 
other topics were exhausted. 

“Yes. Iwas down there when it drove ashore.” 

**T should like to see it.” I rejoined thoughtfully. “A wreck is 
but a picture of my life.” He looked up quickly. Ihave known him 
for some time. Perhaps he may know my story. The world has no 
doubt gossiped at its will. 

“Stranded!” I added slowly with a sigh. I must have appealed 
to his inner being in some way. He was strangely moved as he gazed 
at me. 

Perhaps because it was the first confession of weakness that he had 
heard from me. Unconsciously, I stretched out my hands, as I 
repeated : 

“Stranded! And left alone in the storm.” 

‘* With sunshine around ; and friends within grasp!” He smiled 
as he spoke. I shook my head. 

“There are days when I cannot feel that; this has been one of 
them. At odd moments it comes curiously back to me how much 
has gone by—how much still goes by—while I lie here stranded ! 
There is no better word. That expresses all.” 
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He rose and came towards me, taking my thin hands firmly into 
his strong ones. 

“ Lady Florentia !” he cried, earnestly, “I wonder if you believe 
that others care for you; that other hearts go out to you in the 
deepest, strongest sympathy. Good Heaven! dare I say more !” 

And before I could stop him, the barrier once swept away, the 
pent-up emotions of his great and passionate love asserted them- 
selves, as he laid them before me—me, Florentia Monkhouse ! 

I smiled sadly as T listened, though the tears gathered in my eyes. 
It was so painful to hear yet withal so noble of him. 

I felt ennobled by his love. 

“Thank you always,” I said gently, clasping his hands warmly. 
“Tt is comforting to know, to feel, that others care for us, and with 
us. It makes us feel less like strangers. God ever bless you for all 
you think and say !” 

‘‘T think you misunderstand me,” he murmured, gazing down 
reproachfully at me. 

“Dol? Oh, no! That is not possible at my age. And, do you 
know, I am forty. At my age we seldom misunderstand what is 
kind, and generous, and true, and meant to be friendly—” 

“ Friendly ! ’ he ejaculated in astonishment. 

“So truly, so really friendly, as you have ever been, and are, to 
me and mine.” 

I could see that he wondered whether he should be angry with 
me or with himself. Had he been too explicit, or not explicit 
enough ? 

He was silent, while he debated this in his mind. I was silent 
because I wished to save him from myself—in spite of myself. 

«“ Am I to be angry, or only vexed?” he asked sadly, for his self- 
love had been wounded. 

“ Neither,” I replied quickly. 

“Then, what am I to think ?” 

* Think that you are very thankful, that is all” TI held out both 
my hands to him, and he took them for a second 

“Tf I cannot be thankful,” he began. 

«Tt will come by-and-bye. You will know I am right. Think what 
I am, and what my life must be. Hush! Don’t speak! I know 
what you would say, But—but believe me, it is better left so. I look 
out beyond my narrow day, and beyond my day-dreams, and I see 


what will be best and wisest for you as well as for me. 
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Thus we parted. And my second Jover went. 

Afterwards, he will know that I was right. He will know how 
tenderly, how gently, and even how pityingly I dealt with what I 
did not ask, and could not requite. 

Afterwards, when he recalls the scene—the stately wreck, the mad- 
dened waves, the blaze of sunlight, the blue sea, and the beach 
below, and contrasts them with the lone, black-robed figure, speaking 
with saddened eyes and smiling lip the words which shattered his 
day-dreams, or moved them to another and higher range of thought, 
then—thex will he thank me in his soul, but it will not be now—not 
now. 

I lie on my couch, with its,amber and gold cushions; and the 
shadows from the over-arching beeches fell softly, softly over me. 

It is very mild and warm. The pearls are in a casket, signed, and 
addressed—they go to deck a fair young bride for her bridal. 

Up and down walks my brother steadily. He has a scheme 
floating in his brain—he is evolving endless plans for the govern- 
ment of his dream-army. 

My dog, Duke, stands and looks at me with his big brown eyes 
full of sad affection. He gives me one of his most solemn winks as 
I pat his great rough head. 

“ Duke,” I whisper, “ there are just you and I left, old boy—just 
you and I, my dear! But we understand each other, don’t we?” 

Duke winks again, more seriously than before. He sinks slowly 
on the grass by my side, with a sigh of ineffable content. He is 
assured of my favour. By-and-bye, my maid will bring out the tea, 
and there will be cakes and _ biscuits—he will have his share. 
What more does he want? He is happy. What more do I want !— 
I, too, am happy. This life will satisfy him. 


I am waiting for the Hereafter. 

















“AS THROUGH A GLASS.” 


By E. A. P. SEARING. 


AM bed-ridden. The world, to my bodily eyes, is 
bounded by the four sides of a window sash, across 


which I have caused my bed to be placed. The 





picture is limited in scope, perhaps, but the landscape 
is very lovely, and not without human interest, too, 
for human figures make their entrances and exits now and then, 
with suggestions of their little dramas, while there are always the 
cattle browsing near or far, the birds flying across, and the ceaseless 
cawing of the crows. Jn the lower left-hand corner of the pane a 
grass grown lane winds into sight, keeping an appearance of directness 
until it reaches, about midway up the glass, the bars that let into a 
field. On a little further is a stile, and from there the lane becomes 
a somewhat wayward path straggling through several fields and along 
by a rushing little brook, which it presengly crosses, and at length 
melts away, near the upper sash, into a pine wood nearly a quarter of 
a mile away. As the western sun slants over my picture it seems a 
thousand miles at least from the street and the busy ways of men. 
I lose myself every day beneath the shadow of these mysterious 
pines, and the faint line of hills beyond are the Rocky Mountains, 
the Alps, or the blessed hills that bound the land of Beulah, as the 
mood seizes me, or as the light shifts when the day dies or when mists 
and rain hang a magic veil between them and me. And yet I know, 
when I choose to know—but I oftener prefer to ignore the fact—that 
this lovely stretch of meadows is bounded on three sides by this wide- 
spread old Dutch town ; that is it only the three apple-trees in my 
neighbour's back-yard that hide from sight the busy streets whose 
<liscords penetrate the leaves to my open window on warm days ; that 
the pine woods, whose depths seem to hide the secrets of the primeval 
forest are but a clumpof trees left standing juston the hitherside of the 
long rows of cheap cottages where the city has pushed out a new street. 
I know, too. that this municipal octopus will some day stretch its great 
feelers right across my picture, and where those mild-eyed Alderneys 
are cropping the last lingering tid-bits of second-growth clover, back- 


yards will plant the weekly linen and all the sordid details of poverty’s 
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house-keeping. But why do I care? I shall not live to see it, for the 
goodly acres will hardly get into the clutches of the real-estate agents 
before I have entered on the long rest, and meanwhile I am grateful to 
the obstinate owner who has so long preserved to me my landscape. 

A staunch old Dutch woman, with all the obstinacy of that inheri- 
tance, Madame Suydam, always stoutly refused to sell an inch of the 
farm of her forefathers. Intact it came to her, and intact she would 
leave it, if the city taxes demand half the yearly increase, The 
homestead I cannot see, because the wall of my house and the bed- 
head inconveniently intervene, but it is said to be a huge whitewashed 
structure of limestone, in the North-River Dutch style. 1| like to 
fancy it resembles its owner, with her square, sturdy back, and white- 
capped head, I wander with her every day as she, tramps back and 
forth across my picture about her business, now to the hen-house, 
then to the barns, and so back across the garden to the kitchen door. 
Her face is broad and dark, with a mild and even amiable expression, 
but there is stamped upon her features—or is it in the eyes !—a look 
of indomitable obstinacy such as one seldom encounters save in one 
of her race. The nation that has for centuries sat behind its great 
dykes, resisting the untiring siege of the ocean, has absorbed into 
blood and bone and muscle the birthmarks of the ancestral 
struggle. 

You might kill and burn a Hollander, but his stubbornness would 
remain in his ashes, and I dare say, if scattered, they would fly 
against the wind. 

So it came about that when Madame Suydam’s only child dis- 
obeyed and defied her by running away and marrying a rather 
ne’er-do-well dry-goods clerk, the door of the maternal heart, as well 
as the old divided oak with the brass knocker that did service for 
the maternal home, banged shut against the young sinner, and no 
amount of persuasion from well-meaning friends could open either 
entrance. It was of no avail that the minister came and prayed 
with the old lady to soften the hard heart, or that his wife came 
year after year to plead the poor girl’s sufferings as matters went 
from bad to worse. The husband lost his position and took to 
drinking, and the wife had hard work to get food for the two little 
mouths that now increased the family needs; but still the old 
widowed mother in her great empty house would not yield an inch 
to the undutiful daughter. “She made her bed, let her lie on it ; 


I told her how it would be.” That was all she would ever say. 
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This story is much in my mind as I lie by my window, Night 
and morning the farm-boy drives the cows down the lane through 
the bars, and across ly the winding path to the pasture, and I 
follow him for a field, but I go on farther than they. As the cows 
turn into the pasture lot, and the boy comes whistling home again, 
I keep on by the brown-eyed brook, over the foot-bridge, and so on 
to the edge of my pine trees where the faint afterglow of sun-down 
sets them in black relief against the sky. Just there nestles a tiny 
house, and as the lamp is lit I am saved from the disappointment of 
losing its outlines in the gathering darkness. All through the night, 
sometimes, I keep vigil with the ; oor wife and mother who sits by 
that light, sewing on little garments and waiting for dreaded foot- 
steps that come tumbling home toward morning. It is here that 
poor Annie Suydam waits for the forgiveness and help that never 
come across the fields from the old whitewashed stone house. I 
can only sigh out my sympathy, for the doors of the mother’s 
heart and home that closed against her had each their lintels 
set in stone, and nothing short of a battering-ram could gain 
entrance for her through either. It would be difficult to say what 
the poor girl could have done in her sad plight, with the twin babies 
on her hands, if it were not for a sum of money sufficient for the 
family necessities that was sent her every month through a Western 
lawyer. Annie said it probably came from an eccentric old uncle who 
lived ‘out there somewhere.” <All this the minister’s wife told me, for 
I knew neither Madame Suydam nor her daughter. She also told me 
of a mysterious basket that was left almost every week on the door- 
step, containing all sorts of comforts and luxuries ; cakes and apples; 
once, when Annie was ill, a bottle of wine ; little garments for the 
twins, and various dainties for the table. Of this donation there 
was no explanation, save it must be the gift of a kind friend too 
delicate to offer openly what could be accepted thus without 
obligation. 

One day in late autumn I lay drinking in the loveliness of 
the tremulous, haze-covered landscape and watching Madame 
Suydam pick hops. The old white horse, guided by the farm- 
boy, was ploughing the garden. Presently the kitchen-maid 
came out wiping her hands in her apron, and took the place of her 
mistress at the hop-vine, where it swung its great masses of drooping 
green tassels from the poles. Then Madame Suydam sat down on an 


inverted hen-coop close by, and drew out her knitting. Thus she 
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killed at least three birds with one stone, for she had a vigilant eye. 
[ wondered if it was vigilant enough to see all that penetrated my 
window to me: the violet hills over in the west, the quiver in the 
sunlight, the warm green of the pines beyond the fields, the tiny 
house, and the two little figures, just of a size, coming across the 
meadows, down by the bank, and so over the foot-bridge by the 
path. But no; she was knitting away on the stocking, a little 
child’s stocking, that was in her hands. I remembered that the 
minister’s wife had told me of the old lady’s ceaseless charity to the 
poor. 

The children came on until they stood close by the fence—their 
small faces, framed in by yellow curls, pressed against the pickets, as 
the four blue eyes watched curiously the proceedings in the garden. 
I drew in my breath, for I felt that a crisis had come, and 
here were—the twins! Their grandmother could have touched them, 
they stood so near. She seemed suddenly to become aware of their 
presence, for her hands fell, and the stocking—the child's stocking— 
slipped down her lap to her feet as she looked up. Her face was 
turned from me, so I could only guess what was written on it. Did 
the children look like her Annie? Surely, the strong old heart would 
melt now at sight of those friendly baby smiles ! 

The old woman rose slowly to her feet ; stood, for what seemed to 
my impatience, an eternity ; then stooped to pick up her work, and, 
turning, walked swiftly into the house, shutting the kitchen door 
with loud emphasis. The babies smiled on impartially, including 
the old white horse and the farm-boy, the girl picking hops, and I 
thought even me, in their friendly glances. By-and-by they grew 
tired of it all, and hand in hand wandered back tv the tiny house, 
where the mother-welcome was doubtless always warm and sweet. 

As for me, the charm was gone from the day, and I looked no more 
through the window until dark came on, and the moon, standing over 
the pines, made a shining path like a bond between the small house 
and mine. The inexplicable hardness and obstinacy I had witnessed 
made a sore spot in my heart, and I pondered the matter with bitter- 
ness that was deepened by the recollection of those pretty baby faces 
through the pickets, until the clock struck midnight. Soon after, I 
was startled and surprised to notice a figure steal up from the corner 
of the window-pane and proceed through the lane and so across the 
tields by the little path, The woman had a sunbonnet on that con- 
cealed her face, and she carried a heavy basket. She went on across 
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the foot-bridge to the little house under the pines, where she paused 
an instant at the back porch and came back empty-handed. All 
this I was enabled to see by aid of the clear moonlight. There was 
not in the city such another sturdy walk or a second square back 
like that—it was Madame Suydam ! 

So it was that I surprised the old lady’s secret, and I regarded it 
as a confidence I had no right to break. Let the minister’s wife 
rail at the hard heart, let the church suspend from its communion, 
as it did, the member whose cruelty was so unchristian, was it my 
place to infringe upon the privacy to which I was unwittingly 
admitted? Should I have told that the “ Western uncle” was 
undoubtedly the old mother, whose natural yearning circumvented 
her iron will? Ought I to have borne witness to the midnight 
journies I made with her across the snowy fields all that winter, 
and the losing battles I fought in spirit with her on the side of 
mother-love against the obstinate old Dutch pride? I thought not, 
and I am of the same opinion still. 

Madame Suydam seemed to age rapidly now, and the night walk 
across the fields took longer each time. One day, in the spring 
time, they laid her away in the churchyard, and I said that my 
little world-picture would be lonely without her. 

But it was not, after all; for Annie came to live in the stone 
house, and two yellow-haired laddies went tripping back and forth 
over the grandmother's old paths to the hen-house, then to the barn, 
and so across the garden to the kitchen. 

One day, in early summer, the minister’s wife came. “ What a 
blessing it is,” she said, “ that the worthless husband is at last dead, 
and poor Annie has come into the inheritance of her mother’s family. 
What a hard old wretch that Madame Suydam was, to be sure! 
Absolutely unrelenting to the last.” 

Should I break the seal of secrecy between the dead woman and 
me? I seemed to feel a spirit-finger laid on my lips. I whispered, 
inwardly, “Fear not; you shall have your own way, even in the 
grave. Your very ashes may blow against the wind for all my 
hindrance ! ” 

To the minister’s wifepI said, “ Did you ever hear of any person 
who could cure his own hereditary insanity? And did you ever 
know anything that could break or bend an obstinate Dutch will ? 
In this case I believe that the heart that suffered most and broke at 
last was that of old Madame Suydam.” 











AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


SHE promise of May has by no means been realised. In 
the early days of the month, when the almond blossoms 
in response to the soft blandishments of the sunshine 


came out in blushing brilliance, and the fruit trees, 





like young debutantes in splendid new dresses, quickly 
followed suit, it was natural that young men’s fancy should turn to 
thoughts of cricket, tennis, boating, and other summer sports. In 
the first fortnight of May, indeed, a very satisfactory commencement 
of summer amusements was made, The boatmen and hotel keepers 
of the Thames, sick at heart after the apparently endless winter, 
suddenly found themselves very profitably occupied. The lock- 
keepers, who for months had had nothing to do but to growl at the 
occasional bargees who called them from their fireside, brightened up 
at the sight of the many dainty little pleasure craft containing men 
in flannels and blazers, and ladies in gay costume, that thronged the 
river from Kingston to Cookham. The balls bounded merrily over 
the newly marked-out tennis courts, and cricket matches were played 
all over the country to the enjoyment of thousands of players and 
spectators. 


How many picnics and other diversions were arranged for the 
holiday season of Whitsuntide, with every prospect of happy con- 
summation, and how many young men and maidens stood with their 
noses against the window panes, watching the downpour of rain and 
hail and listening to the howling of the wind as they saw their hopes 
of holiday enjoyment blighted by the sudden return of winter! The 
financial loss to the caterers for the amusement of the people in such 
a Whitsuntide is not a more serious calamity than the loss of healthy 
recreation, which, had it been possible, would have strengthened and 


exhilarated the whole community. 


Notwithstanding the absence of the Australians this year, there 
is good reason to anticipate an interesting cricket season. Everyone 
is delighted to find that the Champion, W. G., is still able to knock 
up big scores, notwithstanding that he now has to play against that 
most destructive of bowlers, Old Time. His 61 in the match between 
the North and South at Lords was a splendid specimen of vigorous 
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and scientific batting, quite worthy of his best days ; and when it is 
remembered that he was opposed by the best wicket-scatterers of 
Yorkshire and Nottingham his performance becomes all the more 
remarkable. The Northern team failed curiously in their second 
innings, only making 91 runs, and the consequence was that the 
South won by 34. The match, which was held for the benefit of the 
popular veteran, Rylott, was a great success, and the successful 
performance of the Gloucestershire colt, Board, as wicket-keeper for 


the South, gave much satisfaction. 


The Universities have been busy, both Oxford and Cambridge 
having shown to advantage in the matches that they have played. 
It would be difficult to say which is the stronger this year, and it 
may be anticipated that their match at Lords will be a particularly 


exciting contest. 


The Surrey Cricket Club will undoubtedly make a vigorous effort 
to retain their position at the head of the counties. The club con- 
tinues to be in a most prosperous condition, having no less than 3,172 
members, while many others await election, and a balance of £8,687 
in hand. Somehow or other the idea had got abroad that the famous 
wicket-keeper, E. Pooley, had been neglected by the Surrey Club, 
and had been allowed to sink into an almost destitute condition. It 
is very gratifying to receive the assurance of Lord Oxenbridge that 
the club has been making a weekly allowance to its old servant, a 
very popular cricketer in his day, who certainly deserves the gratitude 
of his employers. 


The Surrey players are all in good form, and they have been 
making some big scores, as witness their 494 against Hampshire. 
The match between Surrey and Nottingham was to a great extent 
spoilt by the weather, but it was at least remarkable for the splendid 
performance of Abel, who was at the wicket four hours and three- 
quarters and scored 103. <A characteristic that makes the Surrey 
team most dangerous, seems to be that they have always at least one 
man capable of knocking up a big score. If the Reads fail, there 
are Abel and Shuter, and if neither of these come off, there are still 
Lohmann, Key, and Henderson, any one of whom is capable of 


making his hundred on occasions. 


There is nothing more remarkable in regard to outdoor sports 
than the advance of golf into popularity of recent years. The 
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terrible joy of “ putting” has its fascinations for ladies as well as 
men, and golf clubs are now established not only all over 
England and Scotland, but in various parts of the world. Scotland, 
however, is the real home of golf, and St. Andrews is its head- 
quarters. It was at the last-mentioned place that the Amateur 
Championship was won by Mr. J. E. Laidlay, after a very close and 
exciting fight with Mr. H. H Hilton. The extraordinary de- 
velopment of golf recalls the sudden burst into popularity of 
lawn tennis a few years ago. At that time pessimists abounded who 
declared that lawn tennis would kill cricket and with it the manly 
attributes of young Englishmen. Experience, however, has shown 
that there is scope for both cricket and lawn tennis to flourish side 
by side, and for that reason, perhaps, we have not heard any despairing 
outcry from cricketers and tennis-players that golf would supersede 
their favourite pastimes. The truth is that we cannot have too many 
healthy means of recreation, and even thuse who do not play golf 
themselves should at least welcome it as providing another means of 
out-door exercise for the members of the fair sex. 


By the way it will soon be difficult to find any kind of out-door 
sports in which ladies are unable to join. Everyone knows how 
great is their prowess at archery and lawn tennis, and those who 
frequent the upper reaches of the Thames are fully aware of their 
capability as wielders of the oar. They are making a great advance 
as cricketers, they are very successful at general athletics for which 
classes are held at the various gymnasiums. They can cycle, they 
can fence and they can shoot. In time the prize-ring will be the only 
arena where the tyrant man can take his amusement alone, that is if 


he escapes the vigilance of the police. 


It may be that the dangers of football are overrated. An eminent 
medical practitioner at Rugby has declared that during a long 
experience, a serious accident at football has never come under his 
notice. Such accidents, however, often come under the notice of the 
ordinary newspaper reader, though it is very probable that they are 
not more frequent in proportion to the number of players than the 
accidents at hunting and steeplechasing are in proportion to those 
who indulge in these sports. It is to be hoped that the Rugby 
Union and the Association will do all in their power to discounten- 
ance violence, so that football may be relieved from the disrepute of 
being a dangerous game. 
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A serious blow has been inflicted upon the angling community by 
the decision of Mr. Justice North, that the public have no right to 
fish in the Thames between Maidenhead and Bray. The fish within 
those limits are, it appears, the private property of a Mrs. Smith, 
whose right has been established by virtue of some ancient title 
deeds. In this law-abiding country, no one wishes to deprive others 
of their just rights, but, at the same time, it seems. hard that the 
harmless amusement of the people should be prevented by ancient 
privileges which, at the time they were conferred, were of no great 
importance. Perhaps some day the Legislature may see its way to 
abolishing such privileges with proper compensation, thereby enabling 
the followers of the “gentle craft” to take their pleasure on the 


Thames without let or hindrance. 


The capture of an 8-lb. trout on the Thames is a thing to be proud 
of, and this was accomplished a few days ago at Kingston, by 
Mr. Ayres, of Hampton Wick, with a fine gut, a roach hook, and a 
small bleak for a bait. The hooked fish made several rushes, one of 
60 yards, and kept the angler busy for half-an-hour. 


The Thames trout are rather coarse creatures, with dark spots. 
Neither are they so beautiful to behold, nor do they form so tempting 
a dish, as the dainty little combinations of silver and pink that 
abound in the Welsh and Northern streams. Indeed, the Thames is 
hardly to be complimented on its fish, for though there are plenty of 
barbel, chub, and pike, they are not worth having after they are 
caught. For the followers of the “ gentle craft,” however, the mere 


joy of catching is a sufficient reward for their pains. 


The Lancashire Lawn Tennis Club has been exceedingly active, 
having, within three days, played matches with both the Univer- 
sities as well as with the County of Kent. In only one of these 
contests was Lancashire successful, namely, that with Oxford 
University. Cambridge won by 14 to 1, the University being very 
strong this year. Club matches do not excite so much interest as 
the Championship contests, which will commence at Wimbledon on 
the 29th of this month. 


Efforts are being made by the boating amateurs of the Midlands 
to form an Amateur Rowing Association. Meetings for this purpose 
have already been held at Shrewsbury and Worcester. The object 
of the Association is to arrange regattas, and also by means of 
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combination to induce the railway companies to convey boats from 
one regatta to another at acheaper rate. Undoubtedly the railways 






profit by the regattas, so that they might very reasonably make 






some concessions to rowing men. 










The season for the Thames Regattas has not yet arrived, and 


nothing of importance in the way of rowing contests has taken place 






during May. It has been decided to hold the National Regatta on 






August 19th and 20th, when competitions will be held for prizes 






amounting to nearly £300. The races will be for fours, pairs and 
























scullers of various classes. It is hoped that by annually holding this 
regatta, a sculler will in time come to the front who will be capable 
of winning back for this country the championship of the world. 
Meanwhile a race for the said championship has been arranged 
to take place on the Parramatta river between James Stansbury 
and John McLean. July 7th is the date fixed, and the stakes are to 
be £200 a-side. The rival aspirants for the championship have 
already met twice in matches, each having gained a_ victory. 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether the result of the rubber will be 
regarded as conclusive, and it is probable that whichever loses he 
will find backers ready to give him an opportunity to try his luck 


again. 


The American Whist Congress has issued a set of laws which will 
be somewhat surprising to English whist players. Honours may not 
be scored at all. There is no great objection to this, as it gives an 
wdvantage to good play. Players in this country are, however, 
attached to the element of chance that results from the scoring of 
honours, and are by no means likely to abolish them, although it 
would be a useful reform to reduce them to half their present score. 
The American game is decided by winning seven tricks ; there is no 
rubber, the stake being a mere bet as to which side shall first score 
seven. No one may refer back to the last trick ; no one may ask 
what are trumps, and no one may ask a partner who renounces if he 
has any of the suit led. The object of the American rules is evidently 
to put a premium on good play. They are, however of a kind not 
likely to add to the attractions of the game, and it is probable that 


they will cause whist to be less popular than ever in the States. 


A great deal of interest attached to the billiard match of 10,000 
up, spot-barred, for £500 a side, recently played between Peall and 
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Dowland. The former gave his opponent a start of 2,600, and won 
by no less than 1,341 points. There is often a suspicion in connec- 
tion with the so-called matches for high stakes that no money is 
staked at all, the contests being mere arrangements between pro- 
fessionals for the purpose of obtaining gate money. There was no 


doubt that the present contest was a genuine affair, Peall’s reputa- 


tion for straight-forward dealing being beyond question. It is 


mentioned, as a curious circumstance in connection with his match 
with Roberts for a £1,000 a side, that although Peall won the match 
Roberts made the greater profit in consequence of the large sum 


ee 


received in gate-money. 


The three great Metropolitan chess clubs, the British, the St. 
seorge’s, and the City of London agreed to play matches together in 
the week preceding the Whitsuntide holidays, The match between 
the City of London and the British Club was arranged for 16 a side, 
but the British Club was short of three men and lost the match by 
ten games to six. The St. George’s Club made a tie with the City 


of London, each scoring seven games in a match of 14 a side, and 
the match between the British and the St. George’s Clubs was post- 

poned in consequence of the absence from town of several players : 
belonging to the former club. The question which is the strongest 


of the three leading clubs still remains a moot point, 

















THE MONTH. 
By THE EDITOR. 


T is impossible to allude to one half of the prominent 
men and women who have been snatched away from 
us by the influenza. Mr, W. B. Barbour, Liberal M.P. 
for Paisley, died at Brighton on the 13th. He was 
the son of Mr. W. Barbour, Baillie of Paisley. Born 

in 1828, Mr. W. B. B. Barbour became a well-known Manchester 


merchant, trading with South America. He was returned for 





Paisley in 1885, and in 1886 his majority over his Unionist opponent 
was 566. Sir R. N. Fowler, senior member for the City of London, 
died on the 22nd May. 


Canon Cadnian, another victim, was an old-fashioned Evangelical, 
such as was frequently to be found among the London clergy fifty 
years ago. He made his mark as a Gospel preacher, and was 
appointed, in 1846, to the incumbency of Park Chapel, Chelsea. In 
1852, the Lord Chancellor made him Rector of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark. In 1859 he was presented by the Crown to 
Holy Trinity, Marylebone. Becoming more widely known as select 
preacher at Cambridge, he was made Prebendary at St. Paul’s in 
1874. In 1883, he was appointed Canon Residentiary of Canterbury 
and Chaplain to the Archbishop. From the same year also, he had 


been Proctor in Convocation for the Archdeaconary of Middlesex. 


Canon Cadman was buried on Saturday, the 15th, at St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury. His wife was buried there as recently as last 
January. It used to be a great treat to hear the Canon read prayers 
and the lessons in the Cathedral. His powerful, rich voice made 
itself distinctly heard, and his perfect elocution did justice to the 
beautiful Saxon English of the Authorised Version and the Prayer- 
book. The canonry left vacant by his demise is reckoned to be 
worth £1,000 a year, with a residence in the lovely precincts of 
England’s premier Cathedral. Clerical incomes have, however, been 
reduced of late years by agricultural depression. 


The appointment of Dr. Maclagan to the vacant archbishopric 
came with surprise to the majority of Londoners. We knew him 
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better than the rest of the country. St. Saviour’s, Paddington, and 
St. Stephen’s, Regent’s Park, were the scenes of his first curacies. 
Five years’ success at Enfield was his recommendation to Newing- 
ton. Soon after, the West End had a taste of his quality as Vicar 
of Kensington, and there the call to the Episcopate found Dr. 
Maclagan. Of his consecration it was written :— 

“ Among the congregation were a great many of Dr. Maclagan’s 
old parishioners, both at Newington and Kensington, old curates 
and fellow mission workers from all parts of England, several 
having travelled up by night mails from the north after Sunday 
services—sisters of mercy, clergy of all schools of thought, members 
of both Convocations, lawyers, bankers, ladies of rank and poor 
sempstresses, and others who had given up a day’s work to be 
present.” 

As it was at St. Paul’s in 1878, so will it be at York Minster in 
1891. 


The appointment of Dr. Maclagan, however, is sure to be 
hailed with peculiar satisfaction by all classes in the northern pro- 
vince. Of the high appreciation of Episcopalians the preceding para- 
graph bears witness. The Nonconformists are equally well pleased 
that the bishop has been appointed who recently invited 170 Non- 
conformist brethren to his palace at Lichfield. And the numerous 
Scotchmen in the northern counties, who mostly remain Pres- 
byterian in their modes of worship, take the appointment of a 
compatriot as a compliment to themselves. Dr. Maclagan was 
born and educated in Edinburgh. He then went to Cambridge to 
prepare for ordination, and spent three years as an army chaplaia 
in India with a Highland regiment. 


The death of Lord Edward Cavendish from influenza forcibly calls 
the mind back to that fatal 6th of May, nine years ago, when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was struck down by the hand of a rebel in 
Pheenix Park. Probably it was in the brave attempt of shielding his 
companion, Mr. Burke, from the blows of an assassin, that Lord 
Frederick met his doom. Now the other brother is gone, as suddenly 
though not in so lamentable a manner, and Lord Hartington stands 
alone as heir of the estates and political fortunes of the Devonshire 
House. The sad death of Lord Frederick may be said to have cut 
off this, the greatest of the Whig families, from modern Gladstonian 
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Liberalism. Lord Hartington is now not likely ever to lead the 
party whose trusted lieutenant he used to be. He is more likely to 
gravitate towards the Conservative benches of the House of Lords. 


The election taking place in Derbyshire is of more than ordinary 
interest. Lord Edward Cavendish was Private Secretary to Earl 
Spencer, during his first Viceroyalty in Ireland. That was before 
the fatal knives in Phoenix Park had cut the Liberals in twain. He 
sat for East Sussex from 1865 to 1868, and in 1880 was elected, as 
a follower of Mr. Gladstone, in North Derbyshire. His neighbour at 
Matlock, Mr. F. C. Arkwright, opposed him in the Conservative 
interest in 1885, and polled 4,138 votes against 5,020 cast for the 
representative of the Duke of Devonshire and undivided Liberalism. 
That undoubtedly showed great Conservative vigour in the division. 


Lord Edward Cavendish was returned unopposed in 1886. 


M. Paulian deserves to have English imitators. Roused by the 
outburst of careless alms-giving that took place in Paris this year, M. 
Paulian has made inquiries which clearly show that the Paris beggars 
have teachers who instruct them how to transform themselves into 
blind, deaf and deformed monstrosities. Twenty francs a day is said 
to be an average wage for a Parisian beggar, properly got up. They 
have a society, a beggar’s “Union,” and a flourishing banking 
account. Monstrosities do not pay so well here as on the Continent, 
but there can be no doubt that English charity is frequently abused. 


We congratulate France upon the noble majority by which the 
Chamber passed the bill to suppress public betting. By 312 votes 
against 160 it was resolved to put all race-courses and horse-racing 
in France under the charge of the Minister of Agriculture. The 
trade of betting is classed with gambling, ard will be proceeded 
against by fine and imprisonment. This is a step, and a good long 
one, in the right direction. Its efficacy may be judged from the fact 
that the managers of the Auteuil and Longchamps race-courses have 
lost £10,000 since police measures against betting were taken in 


France a few months ago. 


Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, is our ecclesiastical Grand Old Man, 
best known as a tract-writer. Although seventy-five years of age, the 
bishop is hale and vigorous. He attends to all the duties of his im- 
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portant diocese, and is as popular a preacher as ever. Dr, Ryle has 
be2n thrice married. He seems in no haste to build the long pro- 
jected cathedral for the Liverpudlians, Let us build mission-halls 
instead, is his reply when the cathedral is urged, I happen to 
know that Bishop Ryle does not limit himself to mission-halls. He 
builds churches, and exerts himself to get them filled with regular 
and devout worshippers. The craven notion that the working- 
classes will not enter a church or chapel is the cause of half the 


ungodliness of the country. 


Mark Guy Pearse, the senior superintendent of the West End 
Wesleyan Mission, has been worthily received in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Sir Frederick Sargood, one of the principal Ministers of the 
Crown in the Colony, presided at the reception given in his honour. 
Why does Mr. Pearse out in Australia give more credit to the 
Salvation Army than his colleagues are accustomed to in this country ! 
He has been saying that the “Sisterhood ” is the strength of the 
Mission at the West End and that Wesleyans would never have 
dared to utilise their women workers had not the Salvation Army 
first showed the way. Shade of Susannah Wesley! what a confession 


is here of the degeneracy of modern Wesleyans ! 


On March 18th, Mr. Quinton telegraphed to the Foreign Secretary 
at Calcutta, informing him that he, Mr. Quinton, intended to 
“require ” the Senaputty to meet him and to arrest him as soon as 
he came. The reply of the Foreign Secretary conveyed in answer 
the “approval” of the Government. These facts, published in the 
Manipur papers just as the House of Commons rose for the Whitsun- 
tide recess, form beyond all comparison the most important news of 
the month. Quite in vain did Lord Landsdowne telegraph to Lord 
Cross, on May 11th, at a date when both knew that these facts were 
kept back from the knowledge of the llouse, “ You may repudiate 
in strongest language idea that Government of India intended to 
sanction treachery towards Senapatti, and we believe that Quinton 


was incapable of carrying out instructions in a treacherous manner.” 


We now know what Mr. Quinton proposed, and what the Govern- 
ment approved. But was it Mr. Quinton’s proposal? Did the 
unhappy thought of what the civilised world now calls treachery 


originate with the man who is dead? In their very first despatch, 
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on February 21st, in which the Government announced to Mr. 
Quinton its resolve to remove the de fac/fo King of Manipur, the 
Chief Commissioner was requested to state ‘what steps he might 
consider necessary for carrying out his (the Senapatti’s) removal 
without affording him the chance, which his position as head of the 
Manipur forces might possibly give him, of making any forcible 
opposition.” It was in response to this request from the Governor- 
General in Council. that Mr. Quinton wrote as he did on March 
18th, The “approval” of the Government intimated to Mr. 
Quinton that he had rightly taken the hint given him by his 
superiors. 


On the 19th, the most sensational telegram of the month was 
received at the India Office and forthwith communicated to the press. 
It ran as follows: “ Prince Angao Lena, known to the Manipuris as 
the Senapati, was arrested to-day, 18th, by Major Maxwell's men, 
and is in custody.” The Senapati—to adopt the spelling of the 
telegram—was the real ruler of Manipur at the time when Mr. 
Quinton and his companions met their deaths. The Jubraj was a 
mere puppet in his hands. The promptitude with which this intelli- 
gence was made public contrasts remarkably with the slow and in- 
opportune publication of despatches just as the House rose for the 


vacation. 


The telegram was a hoax, There are two Senapatis. “Our” 
enemy is the one named Tekendrajit, not Angas Lena. 


Does alcoholism affect spelling as well as hand-writing? The 
question is prompted by a number of unusually “shaky” examples 
given by a contemporary. If our lot was that of a postman charged 
with express letters and parcels, and with the new vegetable and 
florist post looming ahead, we should certainly be gravelled by super- 
scriptions such as “ Bryracky,” ‘‘ Jeripintine,” “ Harley Potlerings,” 
‘*Pam bore neer Peas and Stoke, Ence” and ‘ Walstrets Selorshom 
Tebie Kald, For.” ‘Yet we are assured that these little diversions of 
literature failed to affect the punctual delivery of the missives so 
addressed. They went respectively to “ Billericay,” “Jarrow-on- 
Tyne,” “The Hanley Potteries,” “ Pamber, near Basingstoke, Hants,” 
and to “ Wells Street, Sailors’ Home. To be called for.” 
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Queen Natalie has excited a little revolution on her own account 
in Servia. The Government, a phenomenally weak one, made an 
order for her expulsion. The Prefect, who waited upon Her Majesty, 
found her unwilling to depart. He forcibly conducted her to the 
carriage in waiting and drove off. On the way, however, a band of 
students rescued the captive Queen and bore her in triumph back 
again. The citizens sympathised with the Queen and, when she 


decided to go, made her departure a floral ovation. 


How will the Session end? There only remain eight weeks and 
supply is terribly behind. A very slight acquaintance with Parliamen- 
tary procedure is sufficient to show that any Bill first introduced so 
late in the Session has but slight opportunity of passing. We may 
therefore take for granted that there will be no Free Education Act 
inscribed upon the Statute Book this year. What, then, will Mr. 
Goschen do with his money, with the two millions he reserved for 
free education? <A similar question, it will be remembered, arose at 
the end of last Session. Happy is the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has a surplus, that is, if he knows what to do with it. It is the 
characteristic of Mr. Goschen’s finance that he always provides him- 


self with a surplus, and never seems to know what for. 


Upon a review of the remedies proposed for the influenza, we are 
inclined to believe that sunshine is the only effectual one. Dr. 
Richardson has published some “ simple rules” for meeting a “ wave 
of cold” which are worth keeping in mind. Clothing is the first 
requisite, and those whose purses will not allow them to join in 
swelling the fortune of Dr. Jaeger are counselled to obtain other “non- 
conducting” clothes which may still be had for a reasonable price. 
Chilly mortals are reminded that it is important for them to “get a 
good warm” when they return indoors from the open air. Heat- 
forming foods, bread, sugar, butter, oatmeal, and potatoes are better 
than medicine to such people. As to the warming effects of hot 
brandy and water, Dr. Richardson thinks they are all due to the 
hot water, which he thinks should invariably be taken “ neat.” 


The Government has good reason to anticipate a measure of suc- 
cess in the forthcoming General Election, arising out of the 
squabbles of its opponents. Some nominal Liberals, indeed, appear 
bent upon promoting the return of Tory candidates. Mr, Hugh 
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Watt, at Camlachie, insists upon standing again, although in his 
own Association the other day he could only muster 85 votes against 
185, which were given in favour of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. Two 
other nominal Liberals, Mr. Bennet Burleigh and Mr. Beith, are 
suid to think of running. It will be comical to see Camlachie 
return a Tory. 


I have been reading the Mourning Advertiser. This journal used to 
represent the Evangelical brewery interest in the days when there 
were evangelicals even amongst the brewers. It has since repre- 
sented the brewers. The “ 7izev” is now printing articles on the 
Rise and Progress of the Temperance Reformation. I am bound to 
say that they are fair and able. Crime and drunkenness have 
decreased partly, our contemporary acknowledges, owing to the 
efforts of Temperance societies. But the consumption of liquor 


increases. That is the nut it gives to teetotalers to crack. 


May Meetings have ceased to be exclusively religious and “ other- 
worldly.” No sooner had the assemblies of the Baptist and 
Congregational Unions broken up, than three great Labour Congresses 
met simultaneously in the third week in May. The Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows contains three quarters of a million of members, 
which is probably much greater than the membership of the two 
above-mentioned religious bodies. The receipts of the Unity last 
year exceeded one million pounds. Now that statesmen have been 
driven, by the initiative of the young Emperor of Germany and by 
the urgency of the question, to tackle National Insurance, they 
cannot do better than listen to what a grand voluntary society like 


this has to say on the subject. 


Whit Monday at Lincoln witnessed the assembly of working-class 
representatives from all the distributive co-operative societies in the 
Kingdom, Their president, Mr. A. H. D. Acland, M.P., pronounced 
against profit-sharing schemes. If introduced with the ultimate 
object of getting rid of trades unions, these schemes would, he said, 
do a great deal more harm than good. Mr. Acland went on to advo- 
‘cate a “ stronger link of cordiality and joint action between trades 
unions and co-operative societies than there has been hitherto.” Not 
only so, he also suggested a practical way in which this end may be 
attained. Let the trades unions take the initiative in organising 
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distributive co-operative stores for London similar to those which 
have tranformed the condition of the Lancashire operatives, and this 
great and significant work will be accomplished. In default of the 
churches, it might be well for the unions to take the lead in 
this reform. Such societies do not injuriously compete with private 
traders. 


Mr. William Mitchell is the president of the English Wholesale Co- 
operative Society. His turnover comes to between seven and eight 
millions a year. No small part of the rapid increase in the business 
of this important concern is owing to Mr. Mitchell’s energy and 
ability. He has wrought to make many happy, not to isolate him- 
self from his kind as a wretched, because lonely, millionaire. The 
Lincoln Congress has paid a well-deserved compliment to Mr. 
Mitchell by calling him to its chair. He is a teetotaller and a 
Sunday-school teacher. A Lancashire man by birth, he has done 
perhaps more than any other man to extend the benefits of co-opera- 
tion beyond the borders of the county palatine. 


Westminster Town Hall was the gathering place, this year, of the 
Labour Electoral Association. The object of this society is to 
increase the number of working-class representatives in the House of 
Commons. It fights the Caucus. Liberty is a fine thing, and so is 
universal suffrage. But the American dodge, imported by Birmingham 
quacks, does actually limit the choice of candidates of either party 
to the nominees of a few rich local nonentities The Labour 
Association lives to fight this gross abuse, and all true well-wishers 
to freedom and humanity will hope that abundant success may 


crown its patriotic endeavours. 


The Queen laid the foundation stone of the new infirmary 
buildings at Derby on Thursday evening, May 21st. Henceforth 
the institution will call itself “ Royal,’ and, we hope, will be better 
supported on that account After listening to an address detailing 
the reasons for erecting the new buildings, Her Majesty rose, and 
leaning on her stick, said in reply, “It is with sincere pleasure that 
I receive your address and lay the foundation stone of the new 
building which you propose to erect. I earnestly hope that this 
undertaking, in which I take a deep and personal interest, may 
effectually contribute to the relief of human suffering and to the 
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health of those whose career of honourable labour has been interrupted 
by accident or sickness. I am glad to testify by my presence here 
to-day my appreciation of the generous efforts that have been made 
on behalf of this noble institution.” The Queen then laid the stone, 
with its bottle filled with coins, reports, and newspapers. 


The ceremony in the new infirmary grounds at Derby commenced 
at twenty minutes to seven, and Her Majesty’s train steamed out of 
Derby station at twenty minutes to eight. In the reception room at 
the station, however, the Queen borrowed the Lord Chamberlain’s 
dress sword, and, in the presence of the Mayoress, to whom the 
ceremony must have been peculiarly gratifying, she commanded 
* Mr.” Alfred Seale Haslam, the Mayor, to kneel. With the 
customary tap, he was then bidden to rise “Sir Alfred.” Sir 
Alfred presided at a banquet that same evening, at which he stated 
that the subscription list for the infirmary stood at £8,000 a few 
weeks ago. When Her Majesty consented to lay the stone it 


speedily advanced to £40,000. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTEY=. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR; J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D,S.. Surgeon=Dentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without any injurious 
wires, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed). pairs 
whilst waiting at a wifting cost. All Cases Guaranteed. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. ‘ 

The Editor of Baby, the Mother’s Magazine, says :—CuILDREN’s TeETH.—At the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 
children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 
recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasing in his ways, and has at hand all the latest im- 
provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. It is also a comfort to know that he 
is very moderate in his charges.— Baby, October, 1890. : 

Consultation and every information Free DaILy, from 9 a.m, till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 
English and American Dentistry.—New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. Just published. 


Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 


CARPETS MAPLE & CO BEDSTEADS 


LIMITHyD 





10,000 in Stock 10,000 in Stock 
ofForeign TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD from 9s. 9d. 
Importation. LONDON to 60 Cae: 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 








MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & ©CO., 
have always in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—MAPLE & OO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Oo. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hunéreds of tt: ds of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &., all ready for immediate shipment, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
— a my for ex i ensure safe 
very. e reputation 0: a century. 
Catalogues Free, 








MAPLE &| CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE &CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 

now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d. per piece, are 80 
cleverly designed as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from woven fabrics. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6}d. per piece of 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. om 
JAPANESE PAPERS. tee 


APANESE PAPERS. 

In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes, 


JAPANESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary 

value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & GO, IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
priees than usual. Maple & Co.’s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers should see the collection, 


or write for terns.—MAPLE & CO,, Ltd., 
Tottenham urt Road, London, Paris, and 
Smyrna. 
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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF THSTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers, &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 222: 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date ofthis Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address ail 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 
Pp ~ oon n “ser Ng a 
at Earl’s urt, or en 
Street, W., and 2s. ty 4 
be required when so presented. 





















































WOMAN. — 


WEEKLY, a DDR DDR ADDR ADD DDD DDD DOD ONE PENNY. : 
THE : 
Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 

Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 

Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 

Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 








Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book F'orm). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET” 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
| 
y 


_- 


TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2id. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co. 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Basy, for January, 1891 :—‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FrvanciaL Truta, January 24th, 1891 :—‘‘The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sour AMERICAN JOURNAL writes :—‘‘ The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LIVERPOOL CourIER, December 23rd, 1890:—‘‘The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


“BABY.” 


The Mothers Magazine. 


Edited by ADA J. BALLIN. 





VOLUME IV. of “BABY” commenced Dec., 1890. 


Annual Subscription, with Inland or Continental 





postage, 5s. ; Monthly, price Fourpence. 
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Seaside, and-Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORINIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under :— 








Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
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Liverpool Street or Tourist. 
t. Pancras to— ond =A 
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Class. ; Class. | Class.| Class. 





Hunstanton 
Norwich ... 
Lowestoft 
Yarmouth 
Cromer ... 


Walton-on-the-Naze,Clac- 


Harwich or Dovercourt 120 10 0 
Felixstowe ae 5 143 100 
Aldeburgh oa i. 16 9 13 0 
Southwold : aa 18 5 15 0 
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26 3 15 0 
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26 6 15 0 
Liverpool Street to— 


ton-on-Sea, or Frinton 10 0 


Southend - on - Sea, 
Burnham-on-Crouch 44) 7 44 
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Tourist Tickets are issued daily from 1st May to 31st October, by any train, and are avail- 
able for return by any of the advertised trains on any day up to and including 31st December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
| or within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 


ay to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue, or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 


Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
} and S.C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 

treet. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; a Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham-on-Crouch Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

* Passengers travelling to or from Felizstowe with Harwich Towrist Tickets «re required to pay the differencé 
between the Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addition to the Local Single Boat or Rail Fare, when 
travelling from the one place to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer 
period, may do so by paying the difference between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Applica- 
tion for Extension of Tickets must be made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is 
available, in all cases not later than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, however, on the 
— journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to which such Tickets were 
issu 


Extra Journey Return Tiekets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey 
Tickets in be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they 
are issu 








WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, June, 1891. 
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